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HE war in the East seems virtually to have terminated; the 

Turkish forces having crossed the Servian frontier, and driven 
back the armies of Prince Milan at all points. The unanimity of 
the Great Powers on the point that there shall be no extension of 
Moslem rule in Europe, forbids any hope on the part of Turkey for 
the annexation of Servia. To inflict as much injury as possible 
while her armies are in the country, to insist on the deposition of 
Prince Milan, and to retain a few of the frontier fortresses as mate- 
rial guarantees for peace, are the limits to her vengeance, unless she 
take a leaf out of Prince Bismarck’s book and make her enemies pay 
the expenses of the war. We observe that England has already en- 
tered protest against the proposal to depose Prince Milan, which it 
is feared would renew the old dynastic struggle between his house 
and that of Karageorgevitch. It is, on the face of things, difficult 
to see on what principles of International Law the Great Powers 
can so directly interfere with Turkey’s treatment of a rebellious de- 
pendency ; for Servia is in law a part of the Turkish Empire, as di- 
rectly and formally as Oude or the territories of the Nizam belong 
to the English Empire in India. But it has in truth long been a well 
understood matter among the European powers, that International 
Law applies with severity only to the obligations of Christian nations 
among each other, and that, as an outgrowth of the old Civil Law, 
it applies only to those peoples who have inherited the legal tradi- 
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tions of the Roman Empire. To non-Christian nations, from the 
Mohammedans down to the Hottentots, it has no strict application. 
Hence the practice of vesting the consuls of Christian powers, resi- 
dent outside of Christendom, with judicial authority for the due 
protection of Christians. The present English government have 
therefore no right to base their policy on the technicalities of Inter- 
national Law, as Mr. Disraeli seems disposed to do. Non-interfer- 
ence is one of its soundest maxims for most cases; but, as Mr. 
Gladstone well says, the very object of the Crimean War was to 
transfer the right of interference from Russia to Europe, by putting 
Turkey under the wardship of the Great Powers. And now that 
England has had the chance to strengthen the bulwark of Indepen- 
dent Christians between Russia and the road to Constantinople, Mr. 
Disraeli has thrown away all the rights secured by the Crimean 
War, and restored to Russia the prestige of being the sole cham- 
pion of Eastern Christiandom. On the other hand, he continues to 
discharge the correlative duties of the arrangement then effected, 
having just paid the interest on those Turkish bonds which were 
guaranteed by the English and French governments, on hearing 
that Turkey herself had no intention to pay them. Such are the 
astutenesses of Tory diplomacy. 


Tue close of the session of the English Parliament on the 15th, 
coincided to a day with that of Congress, and therefore provokes a 
comparison. It has not been an illustrious session, for the leader- 
ship has not been in the hands of men capable or desirous of carry- 
ing great measures. Mr. Disraeli explained his success in the last 
election by the country’s desire of quiet, and its dislike of great leg- 
islation ; and he seems to have set himself to soothe it with a hum- 
drum policy. And yet we believe he has managed to give the coun- 
try more just causes for irritation, and to make more bad blunders, 
than any of his recent predecessors during a period of equal dura- 
tion. Even in the management of legislation, he has not succeeded ; 
his paltry programme of second-rate measures has not been carried 
out, and at the close of the session he is obliged to throw over to the 
next session a considerable part-of the work shaped out for the one 
just closed. The debates in the Commons have lacked weight; and 
on only a single occasion, the debate on the foreign policy in regard 
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to Turkey, has the interest and the value of the discussion come 
into comparison with the great field-days under Peel, Palmerston, and 
Gladstone. The bill to restrict vivisection and similar practices, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and the bills amendatory of the Education 
and Judiciary Acts, are pretty nearly all the important measures 
passed during an unusually long session; while the most important 
measure proposed during the session, that for the investigation of 
the endowments of the two Universities, and their partial redistribu- 
tion if thought necessary, has been postponed. 

It is curious to see how the Conservatives follow the initiative of 
the Liberals in all these matters. The first two of the measures we 
have named are concessions to that spirit of philanthropy and hatred 
of the needless infliction of pain, which the Whigs have so long fos- 
tered as a sort of untheological religion; the next two are amend- 
ments of Liberal measures; while the last is evidently the fruit of a 
wise determination on the part of the friends of the Universities to 
set their house in moderate order, before Foster and Lowe get back 
to power. But it is among the possibilities that a Liberal Parliament, 
under the leadership of a Liberal ministry, will have to act on the 
recommendations of this Tory Commission. 


- OnE of the last debates in the English Parliament was on the con- 
duct of the Ministry in releasing the persons held for extradition to 
the United States under the Treaty of 1842. Lord Granville, who 
brought up the question, made out very clearly, from the record of 
past cases, that both England and America had always acted on the 
principle that a prisoner thus given up may be tried for any offense, 
not political, of which there is evidence sufficient for his indictment. 
He especially showed that in two previous cases, in 1865 and 1871, 
England had allowed such persons to be thus put on trial in the 
United States without uttering a word of protest. It was conceded 
by Lord Derby that this had been done; but he alleged as the reason 
the unwillingness of the English Government, on each occasion, to 
add to the irritation which then existed in the United States. It is 
interesting to know that our temper has so much improved since the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Washington. 

In the meantime Mr. David A. Wells, who is quite competent to 
speak for that side of the question, gives us what he regards as the 
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true reason of the recent action, and, assuming that international 
law imposes some restriction upon the nation to whom the prisoner 
is surrendered, he urges his facts as a sort of justification of England. 
The facts are, the surrender of Lawrence in 1875, on a charge of 
forgery, and his subsequent prosecution on a charge of smuggling, 
by a United States District Attorney, in spite of the express pro- 
hibition. first of the President and then of the Attorney-General. As 
a matter of course this touched our English friends much more 
closely than any previous case ; for it is impossible to feel as English- 
men do towards Protective Tariffs without coming to regard the 
smuggler as a guerrilla warrior in a holy cause. England’s tra- 
ditional policy in regard to the Spanish Tariff, her systematic pro- 
motion of smuggling through Portugal, and her protection of the 
business by means of Gibraltar, are evidence enough of her deepest 
feelings. And among the arguments against Protection, one of 
those used by English writers, and not by them only, is the omnipo- 
tence of the smuggler in his contest with the power and the purpose 
of the nation whose laws he assails. 

Mr. Wells’s statement shows that there has been a very great de- 
gree of disorganization in the Civil Service under Gen. Grant’s 
administration; no English minister would have tolerated such a 
disobedience of orders for an instant. He dared not have done so, for 
he is directly responsible for the conduct of his subordinates. Our 
elaborate political machinery has not succeeded in placing responsi- 
bility anywhere, except in the people at large, who neither know 
nor care for anything beyond a few leading political issues. But in 
view of Lord Granville’s statements and Lord Derby’s concessions, 
it is impossible to see in the facts of the Lawrence case any justifi- 
cation of the conduct of the Disraeli Government, or of Mr. Wells’s 
attack upon Judge Benedict for his refusal to admit the plea that 
Lawrence could only be tried for the offense for which he had been 
surrendered. And it is novel doctrine that after the Constitution 
of the United States has made the treaties with the foreign powers 
a part of ‘‘ the supreme law of the land,” and has provided for the 
establishment of courts for its interpretation, International Law can 
step in and say that those courts have no jurisdiction, even when a 
recognized official of the executive branch brings questions to their 
cognizance. 

Mr. Wells is equally at fault in speaking of Protective Tariffs as 
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characteristic of the Middle Ages. There were a few revenue tariffs 
at that time, with incidental Protection ; but it was, as Fichte says, 
the age of Cosmopolitanism, Free Trade and Barbarism. Protec- 
tion, like other thoroughly national branches of policy, came in 
with the Reformation. 


—— 


THE retirement of Secretary Bristow, and the dismissal of his 
principal subordinates, have been well made use of by the Democrats 
of the House to ventilate the grievances of the Bristow wing of the 
Republican party. The ex-Secretary himself very properly declined 
to give any testimony on the subject, since the law expressly and 
for wise reasons provides that the intercourse between the President 
and his Cabinet shall be confidential, and he could not even regard 
the President's request that he give evidence as releasing him from 
the obligation to silence. When President Grant made that request, 
he was evidently persuaded that if the whole story were told he 
would suffer in no way by the telling. All his own connection with 
the Whisky Ring prosecutions lay behind him as a series of trans- 
actions in which he had done his whole duty. The President is a 
man so defective in imagination and other social qualities, that he 
cannot see a fact or a group of facts from any other standpoint than 
his own. And we make no doubt that when Major Bluford Wilson 
came before the Congressional Committee and told that story from 
another standpoint, showing that the President had acted to the 
undue advantage of his friends in the whole matter, no one was 
more surprised at the bad look of the whole story than Gen. Grant 
himself. The details, that taken each by themselves seemed so ex- 
cusable—especially the interference to prevent the acceptance of the 
confession of some of the culprits in order to convict others, and 
the communication to Private Secretary Babcock of the Treasury’s 
case against him—probably took another look when read in print, 
and as part of an indictment of his own conduct. With the great 
majority of his fellow-citizens the President stands lower than before 
that evidence was given. But those who have known the man well 
enough to discern the great limitations which hedge in his really 
great powers, feel no surprise in seeing that he acted in precisely the 
way that might have been expected, and without the slightest sense 
of the blameworthiness of a certain class of blamable acts. 
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THE acquittal of ex-Secretary Belknap through the failure of more 
than a third of the Senate to see that an official could be legally im- 
peached after his retirement from office, detracts nothing from the 
punishment inflicted upon the man, and the emphasis of public 
opinion in regard to his act. That of Secretary Robeson might 
have followed, though on grounds quite insufficient, had it not been 
understood that the Senate would not have consented to an adjourn- 
ment till the close of his trial. That he could be convicted on the 
evidence presented, nobody supposes ; but some odium would have 
clung to the Republican majority for acquitting him. The Demo- 
crats of the House made their best of the case by giving him a pub- 
lic drubbing on the presentation of the report, which was then 
quietly buried by a reference. 


THE session of Congress just closed, like that of Parliament, has 
not been remarkable for its success in anything, unless it be succes 
de scandale. It was naturally expected that the House would pass a 
great number of measures for the Senate to reject ; but the only im- 
portant dispute between the two bodies has been on the Appropria- 
tion Bills, and the House has so far succeeded as to reduce their 
amount to something over $%47,c00,000. If experience shows that 
the government can be carried on for that sum, the House deserves 
the credit; but if not, then the party it represents will deserve the 
blame of interfering with the efficiency of all or several branches of 
the service, chiefly for the sake of political effect. Such economy 
would be more clearly praiseworthy if those who fixed the amounts 
voted had the spending of them. 

Beyond the voting of appropriations, it is hard to recall what legis- 
lation was effected during the session. Some trifling measures in 
regard to the silver currency were carried through both Houses, but 
the plan to restore silver to its old place as our national money, 
failed. ‘The clause in the Resumption Act which fixes the date for 
the big fight between the Treasury and Wall street, has not been 
repealed. No measure of any sort in regard to any of the great 
questions before the country has been adopted. And the traces of 
its activity which the session has left on the Statute Book are neither 
numerous nor important. 

And yet it has been a session of unusual energy; but the energy 
has taken other directions than the legislative, It has been great in 
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investigations; and while there has been a good deal of hunting 
mares’ nests, and while the grand result of proving the Administra- 
tion a den of thieves has not been reached, yet not a few ugly facts 
have been ventilated, and the popular detestation of corrupt officials 
has been supplied with some deserving victims. Over-much energy 
has also been expended in personal encounters, though these have 
not been so utterly devoid of public interest as were those in which 
General Butler and other members of recent Congresses figured. 
The fight over Mr. Blaine has had in it something of the excitement 
of such encounters fifty and sixty years back, though Mr. Frye’s 
assault on Gov. Tilden at the very close of the session was in the 
worst possible taste, and finds no parallel except in Mr. Knott’s 
assault on Mr. Blaine in the absence of the latter, and on the occa- 
sion of a compromise report, meant to smooth over the differ- 
ences between the two gentlemen. 


Tue stress laid upon the contents of the letters in which the sev- 
eral candidates have accepted their nominations to the Presidency 
and the Vice-Presidency, strikingly indicates the personal character 
of the campaign. For once it is believed each party is ready to 
promise what the people especially want, and then to resist the per- 
formance of those promises if successful. Hence the real platforms 
of the campaign are the utterances not of the conventions but of their 
nominees, and these are scanned to ascertain what is the candidate’s 
attitude towards the reform question, and what amount of backbone 
is he likely to exhibit in the resistance to his own party, which will 
be among his first presidential duties. For the public have lost con- 
fidence in either party as a party, and have begun to know that all 
merely party action—/. ¢. all action prompted by merely party con- 
siderations—is and must be selfish andignoble. Of the two parties, 
its distrust of the Democrats is probably more decided and stronger; 
and some of the earlier doings of the recent session of Congress, as 
well as the attitude of most of the Democratic leaders toward the 
Hamburg massacre, has tended to deepen this. Of the two candi- 
dates, if they were utterly dissociated from party affiliations, Mr. 
Tilden would probably command more confidence, as having been 
much more prominent in our political history, and as having shown 
himself more of an able and independent man than Mr. Hayes ever 
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has. The result of the election will probably deperd upon the rela- 
tive preponderance of these two considerations in the public mind. 

The letters of acceptance of Messrs. Tilden and Hendricks ap- 
peared on the same day, August 5th, being the results of a prolonged 
conference between the two candidates, who of course felt the ab- 
surdity of appearing before the public on. the same platform, but with 
hostile declarations on the great financial question. Mr. Tilden’s 
letter is the longest campaign document thus far, and excites natural 
apprehensions as to the magnitude of his annual messages, should he 
be the next occupant of the presidential chair. Its three chief topics 
are Economy, Resumption, and the Civil Service. What he says of 
the first is chiefly notable for bold assertions as to what has been and 
can be done, and as committing him to a Free Trade policy, though 
the terms used are general and at times somewhat vague. On the 
third topic he calls for a constitutional amendment restricting the 
President to a single term, and expresses his desire for a system of 
promotion according to seniority and capacity, such as the English, 
which would do some good, but not all. Until the office-holder has 
some legal guarantee that he is in for life, or good behavior, he will 
always be the political tool of any President who is partizan enough 
to exert himself in favor of candidates of his own way of thinking ; 
and Mr. Tilden proposes no such guarantee. 

Of course Resumption is his great theme, its discussion occupying 
far more than the mofety of the letter, and bearing the marks of the 
most careful preparation. It contains, perhaps, no departure from 
the letter of his earlier declarations, but its spirit is very different. 
The paper-money people are not held up to public scorn as rogues 
and repudiationists; on the contrary, the gross sinners against all 
financial right and law are those wicked hard-money Republicans, 
who fixed New Year's day of 1879 as the date for resumption, and 
then did nothing to bring it about. He has evidently no quarrel 
with those who think that resumption at that date is impossible ; nor 
with the St. Louis platform which demands the repeal of that clause. 
He dwells on the absurdity of the promise without preparation, and 
shows that so far as the Treasury’s command of coin goes, we are 
drifting farther, steadily farther, away from the very possibility of 
resumption. And he is quite well aware that the money of the 
nation should be elastic in volume even within the year, and also 
that nothing but the business needs of the nation should determine 
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its volume. He does not, indeed, tell us exactly how he would effect 
this, for all his practical proposals seem designed merely to bring 
paper money up to the level of gold. All this reads as if Mr. Til- 
den were pleading with the soft money Democrats, ‘*Come now, 
and let us reason together. Why on earth should you not vote for 
me? Am TI not as handsome as Peter Cooper or Sam Cary?” A 
nomination opens a hard-money man’s eyes to a good many facts he 
had not seen before. 

But Mr. Tilden not only denounces what has been done and omit- 
ted; he has the candor and the courage to tell us what he would do 
or omit. First, as to gold, he would accumulate it in the Treasury 
(1) by saving and hoarding part of the national revenue ; (2) by the 
sale of bonds for gold abroad ; (3) by checking, in some undefined 
way, the outflow of gold to foreign marts. How he will both lower 
the taxes to the minimum needed by a cheap government, as prom- 
ised in the first part of his letter, and yet hoard the revenue, we do 
not see. How he will send less gold abroad under a Free Trade 
system, such as he proposes, than under Protection, is another mys- 
tery. The sale of new bonds abroad is of course feasible, provided 
Mr. Tilden will also give up another plan on which he lays great 
stress, viz: the reduction of the interest on the whole debt by one 
per cent. To propose that, and yet go on increasing the amount of 
the debt, would be absurd. And when Mr. Tilden has accumulated 
his gold reserve in the Treasury, what security has he that it will stay 
there, or even in the country? The economic laws which have drained 
it away from us in past years are not subject to repeal, even by a 
Democratic Congress. They have their root in the fact that we are 
an old world in our tastes and wants; a new world in our imperfect 
development of all the resources which meet and supply those tastes 
and wants. All the legislation contemplating the redress of this ine- 
quality, Mr. Tilden would sweep away on the very eve of its success ; 
he would leave us a nation endowed with the intelligence, the likings, 
and the desires of London, Paris, and Berlin, but with the industries 
of Thibet or Canada. 

Secondly, as to our paper-money, Mr. Tilden does not use the 
word ‘‘ contraction,’’ but seems to hint at it when he deprecates 
‘*any measure which affects the public imagination with the fear of 
an apprehended scarcity’ of paper-money. He speaks of either 
funding the Treasury notes in ordinary bonds, or redeeming them 
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in coin as presented after resumption; but he proposes no general 
funding measure as a preliminary to resumption. He has nothing 
explicit to say of the various plans for a reconvertible bond, but 
seems to hint that its chief danger would be the production of a 
rapid and excessive contraction ; and it seems to be as a substitute 
for such a bond, and as less exposed to such dangers, that he sug- 
gests that Government might pay a small yearly interest on its legal 
tender notes, thus making them convertible into either currency or 
securities. We see no wisdom in this proposal ; it is always a retro- 
grade measure to unite in the same thing (or person) functions 
already separated between different things (or persons). 

None of these, however, meets the great practical objection to the 
resumption of specie payments, which has most weight with that 
Western constituency, for whose support Mr. Tilden is pleading. 
They dread resumption as changing still farther the value of the dol- 
lar to the disadvantage of the debtor class, a class greatly in the 
majority in all the less densely settled districts of our country. They 
have suffered terribly by the degree of appreciation already effected in 
our paper money, just as the creditor class suffered by its depreciation. 
Some of them, perhaps, want to see wholesale inflation, in order 
that they may be as well off as before contraction began ; but most 
would be content to keep things as they are, with security for the fu- 
ture. On one platform, we may suggest, they might be ready even 
for resumption. They would not object to resumption if it meant 
the substitution of gold for paper at the present rate, 7. ¢., the re- 
duction of the gold dollar by something near one-tenth of its value. 
Nor would they, we are convinced, object ‘in the least to an arrange- 
ment by which the interest of the bond-holders and of those who 
loaned money before the fall of the greenback, would be carefully 
guarded, and the fullest guarantee given that the United States 
should never again meddle with the sense of the word ‘dollar’ by 
making any form of paper money a legal tender. And this would 
suit not only the western farmer who groans under a mortgage, but 
also the eastern business man, who needs to borrow money to carry 
on his factory or his store, and who is obliged to keep out of the 
money market, and all but stop his enterprises, because resumption 
may add ten per cent to the principal, when the interest he pays is 
nine per cent. and profits vary from six to twelve. And such a re- 
duction would be exactly parallel to what has occurred in almost 
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every country of Europe, viz.: the reduction of the gross value of 
the unit of money, without any attempt being either made or pro- 
posed to raise it again. Thus the English ‘‘ pound” and the French 
livre were originally a pound weight of silver. 


THe campaign has been a dull one, in consequence partly of the 
heat and partly, we think, of the decline of party spirit among the 
people. The candidates, also, are not of the sort to furnish very 
much scope for either ridicule or abuse. If Mr. Blaine had succeeded 
at Cincinnati, the newspapers of one side at the least would have 
been busier than they are. Some Republican papers are trying to 
throw obloquy on Mr. Tilden by re-printing Mr. Greeley’s ‘Letter 
to a Politician,” in which the former was taken to task for signing a 
secret circular, addressed to the Democratic party managers.of the 
country districts of the State, and apparently designed to elicit infor- 
mation which would enable the managers in the city to count in the 
Democratic candidates. Mr. Tilden promptly denied all responsibil- 
ity for the circular, declaring that his name had been appended to 
it without his knowledge; and, as we understood at the time, Mr. 
Greeley accepted the denial as a matter of course, and implicitly re- 
tracted the charge. It’s a waste of yeast to put it into dough that 
failed to rise the first time. 

A distinguished friend of Governor Tilden’s takes us to task for 
the statement that Mr. Tilden continued to codperate with the Tweed 
Ring ‘‘after its character was fully understood.”’ He says ‘‘the 
fact is that Mr. Tilden was an avowed enemy of the Ring even before 
its character was fully understood. In a pamphlet published three 
years ago he fully explained his action in regard to those bandits. 
We here on the spot, who were intimately acquainted with the inner 
history of political movements, feel that it isa gross injustice to decry 
the conduct of one to whose vigilance, energy and acumen we are 
mainly indebted for the overthrow of an infernal domination.”” We 
can assure our correspondent that we have no interest in the matter 
but that the truth be known. What we said was, of course, the 
utterance of one who had no personal acquaintance with the inside 
of New York city politics. But we did think, and we have not yet 
changed our opinion, that in the estimate of the best men in America, 
the whole Democratic party of that city and State, and above all its 
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representative men like Mr. Tilden, shared in the responsibility and 
the disgrace of Mr. Tweed’s crimes, through their prolonged passivity 
in regard to him. As toany special share of blame due to Mr. Tilden, 
we based our state ment, not on the loose statements of partisan news- 
papers, but on what we have regarded as the most careful estimate of 
the whole subject accessible to the general reader, z@z,; the ‘“Episode 
of Municipal Government” which ran through several numbers of 
The North American Review. 'The pamphlet to which our corres- 
pondent refers us seems to us much more effective as a Zu guogue 
to the Republicans of that state and city, than as a vindication of 
all that is defended in it. On several points its author makes dis- 
tinct issues of fact with the writer we have referred to, especially in 
regard to the Rochester convention of 1870. But it does show 
that Mr. Tilden’s hostility to the Tweed Ring, and its measures, did 
not begin at a later date, than did that of the Republican papers 
who generally get the credit of its overthrow. 


THE constrained withdrawal of Mr. Orth’s name, after his regular 
nomination by the Republican State Convention for Governor of 
Indiana, is one of the best of signs. Even the politicians are coming 
to understand that there are limits to the popular patience, and that 
men who, whether justly or unjustly, are believed to have used 
political influence for their personal aggrandizement, are not the 
‘‘available’”’ candidates for a sharply-contested election. The Re- 
publicans of Indiana might have found at South Bend a striking 
illustration of the popular temper in this regard. But by dint of 
taking no heed, they have to suffer from the disadvantage of an ex- 
change of candidates before the most critical election of the year— 
the one which the politicians are beginning to regard as showing the 
set of the weather for November. 


A New York newspaper has been looking up the statistics of our 
municipal indebtedness as it stood last New Year’s day, and it reaches 
some conclusions of interest to Philadelphia. Our city debt is put 
at $59,686,223, being ten per cent. of the valuation of property, and 
eighty-eight dollars per head of the population; while our taxation 
is twenty-one and a half per thousand. This makes us, in a com- 
parison of property with indebtedness, freer from debt than Buffalo 
(18.02 per cent), Toledo (17.9), Brooklyn(15.55), St. Louis (10.77); 
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New York (10.60, now 12.07), Baltimore (10.50), and Cincinnati 
(10.42); but deeper in debt than Pittsburgh (7.51), Boston (3.58), 
and San Francisco (1.32). The basis of calculation, however, is 
somewhat defective; for, besides the bonded debt given above, we 
have some ten millions of floating debt, which has probably its paral- 
lel in the sister cities. On the other hand there are very considerable 
assets to be reckoned on the credit side of the account, and the city’s 
credit is so good that its bonds bear a high premium. 

But it is undeniable that the growth of municipal indebtedness 
since the war is one of the most unpromising features of our situation 
asanation. The statistics in question show that the sixteen princi- 
pal cities of the Union owed on New Year’s day an aggregate of 
nearly three hundred and seventy millions, and to this New York 
has already added over sixteen millions. Her own debt (nearly 
one hundred and thirty-three millions, bearing $8,700,000 yearly 
interest) and that of Brooklyn (thirty-five millions), makes well on to 
half the total indebtedness of the great cities ; and the ratio it bears 
to their wealth is disguised by the fictitious system of valuation prac- 
ticed in those two cities. On the other hand the rapid diminution of 


New York commerce by the transfer of the Western dry goods trade 
to Western centres, and of the export grain trade to Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, makes the prospect of a speedy reduction of this vast 
burden a very distant one. Nothing but the rapid growth of her 
manufactures under our Protective system augurs well for the finan- 
cial future of the city. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF THE NORTH WEST.! 


Wwe was the North-west in 1776? It was indeed a vast 
wilderness, yet not quite unexplored; for more than 130 
years had already passed away since those pioneers of missions and 





1 The works consulted in the preparation of this article are chiefly the follow- 
ing, viz: Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians: Walker’s History of 
Athens county, Ohio; Clark’s Campaign in the Illinois; Schweinitz Life of 
Zeisberger ; Am. St. Papers, Public Lands ; Documents relating to the colonial 
history of the State of New York; Hildreth’s Pioneer History; Burnet’s Notes 
on the North-west; Mrs. Sheldon’s Early History of Michigan; Benton's 
abridgment of the Debates in Congress, and Ten Brook’s American State Uni- 
versities. The last named work has naturally been used more freely than any 
other, and even verbal coincidences with its statements have not been excluded. 
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trade among the American tribes, the Jesuits, whose very name has 
become a by-word both with Catholics and with Protestants, had 
ranged these forests, meeting all sorts of hardships with a devotion 
and self-denial which must excite the admiration of all who are sus- 
ceptible of that emotion, and put to blush many who deem them- 
selves in possession of a purer faith. In 1641, but 21 years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth rock, Father Raymbault 
and Jogues had reached the northern peninsula of Michigan, by the 
way of the Ottawa river and lake Simcoe. In less than 30 years 
later, Fathers Dablof, Marquette and Allouez were teaching the wan- 
dering tribes of these parts, and in 1672 the two latter published a 
map of this region as explored by themselves, which may justly be 
deemed even at the present day a remarkable production. 

Those vast copper fields on the upper lakes, unworked until about 
30 years ago, were well-known to Allouez. Denonville, the gov- 
ernor of Canada, corresponded with the government of the mother 
country in regard to working them, as did also Sir William Johnson, 
a century later, with his government. Marquette reached Mackinaw 
in 1670, and established there the mission of St. Ignace, and this 
may be deemed the date of the settlement of the place, while De- 
troit was first settled in 1701, and is therefore nearly of the age of 
Philadelphia. 

In 1673 M. de Frontenac, then Governor of Canada, commis- 
sioned Louis Joliet to enter upon a voyage for the discovery of the 
supposed great river of the west into which the streams flowing 
westward must discharge their waters. Joliet associated with him- 
self, Father Marquette, and in the same year they discovered the 
‘Father of the Waters’’ and floated on his bosom from the mouth 
of the Wisconsin to that of the Illinois. A mission was established 
at Kaskaskia ; it is not improbable that missions had been estab- 
lished before in Illinois and others followed both in Illinois and 
Indiana ; in the latter State on the St. Joseph and the Wabash. 

The missions became centres for settlements by French colonists ; 
for the government sought to establish a line of fortifications from 
Quebec to the gulf of Mexico. The plan is clear; it accounts, so 
far as the French government is concerned, for these settlements. 

In 1772, a little more than four years before the Declaration of 
Independence, David Zeisberger, the ablest and noblest of mission- 
aries to the American Indians, having already served for twenty-eight 
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years on the east side of the mountains, removed his converts and 
his mission family, now including as his assistant Heckewelder, 
whose name has become famous in missionary annals—the whole 
numbering twenty-eight souls—to the west of the mountains, where 
they pitched their tents in the valley of the Tuscarawas on the Mus- 
kingum, in the present State of Ohio, and here they enshrined 
the gracious system taught by them in the name which they gave 
one of the settlements—‘‘ Gnadenhiitten’’— Tents of Grace. 

At this village was perpetrated in the year 1782 an atrocity un- 
equaled in our history. These peaceful Christians were suspected of 
entertaining their heathen brethren who committed murders in the 
frontier settlements, which indeed they had done, for they could not 
avoid showing hospitality to those who claimed it. But they had 
persuaded many a party to return without executing their purposes. 
They neither went to war nor encouraged others to do so. But the 
feeling on the frontier had become too intense to be allayed without 
blood. A mounted party of ninety men, chiefly from the Monon- 
gahela valley, commanded by Colonel David Williamson, reached 
the mission settlements on the 6th of March, 1782. They found the 
people in alarm and getting ready for removal to Sandusky, whither 
Zeisberger and a portion of his Indians had already gone. Col. 
Williamson’s party allayed their fears, declaring that they would con- 
vey them to a place of safety. On this pretense they got possession 
of their arms ; spent the night in the same houses with them ; talked 
with them of their common religious belief; and the Indians rejoiced 
and praised God for this assurance of safety. But the next day they 
were undeceived, brought together bound from other points to 
Gnadenhiitten, placed together in two houses, the men in one, the 
women in the other; a vote was taken as to what should be done 
with them, resulting in a decision to tomahawk and scalp them all. 
The night of the 7th was given them to prepare for death, and what 
a night! Called upon in the morning to know how soon they would 
be ready, they replied: ‘‘ We are ready now; we have committed 
ourselves to God, who has given us the assurance that he will receive 
us ;”” and in these two houses, called by the murderers ‘ Slaughter- 
houses,”’ ninety persons—twenty-nine men, twenty-seven women and 
thirty-four children—were dispatched. The names are given in Zeis- 
berger’s journal—and his recent biographer has transmitted them to 
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us—an honor of which they were not less worthy than were the early 
martyrs of the Christian.Church of such transmission. 

This very valley of the Tuscarawas had been the theatre, eight 
years before Zeisberger’s arrival in it in 1764, of the most touching 
scene of its kind which the American wilderness ever witnessed. 
The State of Pennsylvania had fitted out an expedition under the com- 
mand of Colonel Henry Bouquet against the Indians of Ohio. En- 
camped in this valley, Col. Bouquet treated with the various tribes 
and refused all terms until the prisoners whom they had taken should 
have been returned. Over 200 of these were brought to the camp, 
whose captivities varied in length from a few weeks to nearly an aver- 
age life time. Friends had accompanied the expedition to recognize 
and claim their lost. Recognitions and failures to recognize ; hopes 
realized and hopes extinguished ; the language and the love of civ- 
ilized life exchanged for the language and the love of the savage, 
and leading some to escape from the very sight of their friends ; 
reciprocal affections formed between the captors and their captives, 
leading the former to follow the expedition the whole way of its 
return, supplying the wants of their adopted and now surrendered 
captives, enjoying their daily recognition, and finally bidding them 
their last farewell—these made up the scene. 

Let the reader conceive the Catholic missions with little settle- 
ments of French traders gathered around them—Detroit as the chief 
point in the passage of the lakes from Quebec to the Mississippi 
being the largest, and Mackinaw on the Island of that name, Kas- 
kaskia and Prairie des Roches on the Mississippi, and Vincennes on 
the Wabash, being the others most worthy of mention ; then let him 
add to these Zeisberger’s mission settlement on the Muskingum, and 
he will have a sufficiently full view of the ante-Revolutionary popu- 
lation of the North-western territory. Some finer lines might be 
drawn to complete the picture, if it were indeed necessary. But 
every one knows what the Indians were. Besides the French traders 
and farmers who were stationary in the settlements, were the mis- 
sionaries, who often followed the Indians in their wanderings and 
shared their toils and their scanty and ill-prepared fare, and a non- 
descript class called ‘‘ courreurs des bois,” who formed the link of 
connection between the wild Indians and the French settlements. 
. These last let themselves down to a life little above that of the sav- 
ages, at least while with the latter, and did not rise essentially above 
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it on their return to the settlements; even the Jesuit missionary, in 
his efforts to raise the wild men, was drawn down more than half 
way towards their low life, and the settled residents of the stations 
were far from escaping the same deterioration. Relations were 
formed by traders with Indian women, some of which became per- 
manent and gave rise to families, and once within the memory of 
the living, when a disposition was shown to enquire into these irreg- 
ularities in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, it is said that not a 
few escaped this inquisition by calling in the services of clergymen. 

Such was the population of the North-west before the opening of 
the war of the Revolution, and it was so, not merely because people 
did not choose to settle in this region; for George III., not long 
after the treaty of Paris in 1763, prohibited the granting of titles to 
any lands lying west of the sources of the rivers-running towards the 
Atlantic, and during the Revolution itself, the State of Virginia for- 
bade settlements north of the Ohio. 

Here the reader may represent by a pause those years of active 
struggle in support of the momentous declaration made in Philadel- 
phia on the 4th of July, 1776, until the last echoes of Yorktown 
die upon his ears; nay, until the stern men, impoverished and 
stimulated by the war, should have had time to organize new enter- 
prises and find openings for them. 

It is pertinent to ask just here, who owned this region? As king 
George III. closed it against settlement as above stated, he must 
have claimed it, as a similar act of Virginia claimed it in 1779. 
But previous to this latter date, in 1778, this State had also fitted 
out an expedition for the military occupation of the North-west, for 
the command of which Lieutenant-Colonel George Rogers Clark 
bore a commission signed by Patrick Henry as Governor. Colonel 
Clark, supplying the lack of other resources by shrewdness and dar- 
ing, effected in a marvelous manner the capture of Kaskaskia and 
other points on the Mississippi, and Vincennes on the Wabash, 
which carried with them the whole region. The eccentricities of 
the commander and the marvels of his success would have been lost 
in the littleness of the whole movement, but for one great fact. 
England, in settling terms with the new nation, claimed to the Ohio 
river, and the Count de Vergennes was disposed to admit this claim, 
but the occupation of the territory by Colonel Clark was the decis- 
ive argument, and made this vast and now already immensely 
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wealthy section a possession of the United States and not of Great 
Britain. 

The war of the Revolution had but just opened when the growing 
difficulty of meeting its expenses awakened the profoundest appre- 
hensions. ‘The confederation was the extreme of weakness ; it had 
no resources of its own, and no power to enforce the contributions 
of the colonies. Some of these claimed immense tracts of wild land ; 
few of them, however, had much, some had more, and these last 
felt most deeply the disadvantages of their position. Not a few 
contended that these wild lands did not belong to the colonies 
which claimed them, and it was even suggested that the destitute 
colonies might justly seize their respective shares. Maryland, for 
instance, compared its own position with that of Virginia, which lat- 
ter, as was alleged, could support its government by the sale of its 
lands without taxing its citizens, and thus call in from the neighbor- 
ing States settlers, who would be moved by a desire to escape the 
burden of taxation. Congress appealed to the favored colonies 
for cessions of these lands, and the utterances of discontent from the 
less favored ones, the general fear of internecine strifes, enforced the 
appeal, and the patriotism of the more favored yielded. 

Virginia’s claim embraced nearly the whole of the North-western 
Territory ; that of Connecticut was next in extent ; the claims of New 
York and Massachusetts were insignificant. Virginia made an offer 
of cession in 1781, reserving, as military bounty lands, about 
3,500,000 acres between the Miami and Scioto rivers. The offer 
was accepted by Congress in 1783, and the cession was complete. 
Connecticut made an early offer, perhaps the earliest, but it was not 
satisfactory to Congress, and the cession was not completed until 1800, 
though the land, except the so-called ‘‘Reserve,”” amounting to more 
than 3,500,000 acres, was conveyed in 1786. The embarrassments 
growing out of conflicting jurisdictions had become such in 1800 that 
the government was surrendered entirely to Congress. The insignifi- 
cant claims of New York and Massachusetts were ceded immediately 
after Virginia had set the example. 

The Congressional act providing a government for the North- 
west is a marked event in our annals; another, of no less moment, 
immediately followed. Without going much into the antecedents 
of this legislation, it will suffice to remark that the first-named act 
was an attempt at the solution of a new problem in our governmental 
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experiment. By that loose confederation which had been held 
together by the common peril, the war had been carried gloriously 
through ; a few statesmen, of whom Patrick Henry was chief, sought 
to perpetuate this; but the current was in the opposite direction. 
A large territory external to the individual States had been acquired, 
and a precedent had been established by which this might be in- 
definitely extended. This must be governed, and for its govern- 
ment, an act already referred to was passed on the 13th of July, 
1787. This was the very first acquisition of territory, whether we 
speak of the right of jurisdiction or that of soil, by the confedera- 
tion, and the provision for its government was made while the con- 
vention which formed the constitution was in session, and but a few 
weeks before the completion of its work. Indeed the necessity of 
making provision for the government of this common territory, 
had in it more than had the federal constitution itself of the seeds 
of that centralization which has since developed itself so marvel- 
ously, gradually casting the individual States into the shade, and 
making of the country one of the world’s greatest powers, instead of 
an aggregation of petty, independent, disconnected and jealous 
States. 

In the 3d section of this act is found the clause, ‘‘ Religion, mor- 
ality and knowledge being necessary to good government, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” This 
clause is happily illustrated by an act passed but fourteen days later, 
July 27, 1787, by which the sale of about 2,000,000 of land in 
south-eastern Ohio to a New England colony, was provided for, 
making within the tract to be sold the following reservations : 

Two entire townships of good land for a university. 

Lot number 16 in every township for schools. 

Lot number 29 in each township for the purposes of religion. 

Lots 8, 11 and 26 in each township to be reserved for the future 
disposition of Congress. 

A similar grant on similar conditions was made to John Cleves 
Symmes, in 1794. 

Subsequent events will reveal the power which lay behind this legis- 
lation. The war had impoverished many, and at the same time, be- 
gotten in them a spirit of heroic adventure, as well as a restlessness 
which sought new enterprises. The unexplored North-west offered a 
field for this. The office of Surveyor of this region was offered to 
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General Rufus Putnam, who, being otherwise occupied at the time 
secured the place for his friend, General Benjamin Tupper, who at- 
tempted to enter this field in 1785, but failed on account of Indian 
hostilities. 

On the return of General Tupper from his ineffectual attempt to 
enter this region, they took measures to form a company by issuing 
a call to the people of New England. The organization was effected 
at the ‘* Bunch of Grapes’’ tavern in Boston, in March, 1786, and 
the two friends, Putnam and Tupper, set out for the West, and Man- 
asseh Cutler and Winthrop Sargeant were made its agents to seek 
the desired Congressional action. This latter work was done chiefly 
by Mr. Cutler. His influence was great, if not decisive, in the legis- 
lation providing a government for the North-west, which was chiefly 
in the interests of this colony. He had letters to every member of 
Congress, and personally conferred with as many as he deemed ne- 
cessary, but seems to have been most in the company of Nathan 
Dane, who has generally been regarded as the most active mover in 
the legislation in behalf of the North-west. Mr. Dane’s position in 
the school legislation of Massachusetts, especially in endowing acad- 
emies by land grants in Maine, is of a piece with that which was 
done for the West at this time, and the two were doubtless of a com- 
mon origin. 

The reports of the two explorers of the Ohio Valley, and the two 
memorialists of Congress, were ready about the end of the simmer 
of 1787, and the execution of the plan soon followed. In December 
of thesame year, the colonists, then 45 in number, having fired a fare- 
well salute in front of Dr. Cutler’s house, in Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
set out on their journey, and increased afterwards to 60, in February, 
1788, reached a place called Sumervill’s Ferry, on the Youghiogheny 
river, a little above Pittsburgh, where they were joined by other 
arrivals, and built boats, in which on the 2d of April, they embarked 
and reached the mouth of the Muskingum on the 7th of the same 
month. The account of this long journey, could we give it in de- 
tail, would be found replete with anecdote and adventure, which, 
however, no reader will need to have supplied. A winter journey 
of nearly four months, embracing the passage of the Alleghanies and 
the construction of boats in those mountains, will surely give each 
reader’s imagination leave to supply all sorts of mishaps, such as 
immersions in the streams forded, upsettings of wagons and sleds, 
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and tumbles in snow and otherwise, from the comic and serio-comic 
to the grave. 

Here begins properly the settlement of the North-west by Anglo- 
Americans. An air of romance pervades the whole. Dr. Cutler 
had at first given the new settlement the name of Adelphia, thus in- 
timating his desire that brotherly love should prevail there; but the 
settlers afterwards called it Marietta —an attempt to blend in one the 
two names of the unfortunate queen of France—Marie Antoinette. 
Pedantry cropped out also in other ridiculous names. The large 
public square was called Quadranoan; the small one, Capitolium; 
the street leading from the river to the square was called Sacra 
Via; the fort and its enclosure, Campus Martius. 

General Arthur St. Clair, who had been president of Congress 
when the acts relating to the North-west were passed, was made 
governor of the territory, and arrived on the ground in July of the 
same year. The judges, Samuel H. Parsons, of Connecticut, James 
M. Varnum, of Massachusetts, (both directors of the New England 
company,) and John Cleves Symmes, of New Jersey, had arrived 
before the governor. Dr. Cutler visited the settlement during the 
same summer, having made the journey in 29 days in a sulky. 

The New England colony settled on the Muskingum was not the 
only one of this region. In 1790 Joel Barlow circulated in Paris an 
offer of lands in the West for five shillings an acre, where the climate 
was healthful, nature beautiful and bountiful, producing almost 
spontaneously a supply of all animal wants, sugar running from the 
forest trees, candles growing upon shrubs, no taxes to pay, and no 
ferocious beasts to contend with. Not a few sold their property and 
launched all in this enterprise, carvers, gilders, coach-makers, 
laborers, and others as little adapted to back-woods life, were in the 
movement. Five hundred of these managed to reach the point on 
the Ohio where they supposed their lands to be situated in course of 
the year 1791-2.” 

These people came from the capital of the world of fashion, and 
settled in the depths of an American wilderness. No condition 
could well be more forlorn. The ridiculous and the sublime met 
in it and were wrought into a most curious mosaic. They built two 
rows of log huts, each about sixteen feet square. At one end of 
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their line they erected a larger room to serve as a council chamber 
and ball-room. But assemblies, whether in council or for amuse- 
ment, have never been found good substitutes for industry and 
labor, and for the kind of labor here demanded of them, they had 
received no schooling. This will appear in their device for getting 
rid of the great buttonwoods on the banks of the Ohio. They 
gathered as many axes and hatchets as were at hand, and attacked 
these monsters; they tied ropes to the branches for those otherwise 
unoccupied to pull upon in order to hasten the fall. But when the 
first tree had been worried down, a new problem was offered for 
solution; the tree was more in the way than it was when standing, 
so they proceeded to hack off the branches, and having dug a 
trench the length of the trunk, sunk it out of sight. The trades 
they had followed in Paris were at discount on the Ohio, while a 
little skill in husbandry and forest-life would have been in place. 
Trials belong to the mind, not to the body ; they are such only 
as they are felt to be such. The hunter and trapper—pioneers by 
life-long occupation—who neither know nor desire anything higher, 
are conscious of no privation in this kind of life. Of these, not a few 
fell into the westward moving current. Many not of this class who 
went from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia, not in 
colonies, but in single families, poor and illiterate in the East, and but 
little more so in the West, suffered a less increment of hardship by 
their removal. Not only from this class, but from the light-hearted 
and unreflective Gallic race, the New England colonists were in 
general distinguished by a deeper earnestness and reflectiveness. 
They had known that they must suffer privations; but they prom- 
ised themselves soon to rise to a better condition of society than 
that which they had left. They had made provision as they sup- 
posed for this, and they never dreamed thata whole generation would 
die in the wilderness before this result should be achieved. Their 
anticipated trials were beyond their provisions; they had many 
which they had not expected, of which the greatest arose from the 
hostility of the Indian tribes. These saw their last opportunity to 
repel the encroachments of the white man whose migration to the 
North-west was just beginning and they dedicated their waning 
powers to the work. Harmer’s disastrous defeat in 1790, St. 
Clair’s in 1791, and Wayne’s victory in 1795, are the great public in- 
cidents of the period; but during the whole five years previous to 
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the treaty of Greenville, which followed Wayne’s victory, Indian 
scouts lurked on the borders of every settlement, and whoever ven- 
tured forth from the defences, did it at the peril of his life. The 
whole history of the period is one of surprises and butcheries by 
night and by day; of captivities and escapes, and of wanderings as 
captives in the wilderness, by men, women and children of the set- 
tlements. A venture of a few rods—and the growing of grain enough 
for the subsistence of the settlers seemed to require this—often for- 
feited the life of the venturer. The instances are so numerous, so 
various in form and yet so uniform in reality, that the recital of any 
would mislead the mind of the reader and produce the impressions 
of monotony. Each of the unnumbered scenes of surprise, murder, 
capture and captive life, may be taken by each reader as but du- 
plicating the narratives of Indian warfare which he has read. Some 
of the incidents might be new, some of them amusing, though most 
of them are too serious for amusement, many of them too terrible for 
wholesome reading. The fact that Indian scouts, prowling around the 
French settlement on the Ohio by night, found the people dancing 
their cares away, and reported to their brothers of the forest that 
they were soon to be attacked, for they had observed these settlers 
dancing the war-dance, sheds an amusing light upon the character 
of the Gallic race. ‘The same may be true of the story of Monsieur 
Cookie, an educated bachelor of the French settlement, without 
occupation, who continued his daily visits from Fort Harmer to a 
trap which he had set not far off. _M. Cookie wore one of those 
steeple-crowned hats which were fashionable in France at the time 
of his emigration, and in this continued, contrary to warnings, to 
visit his trap, until one day in 1792, as this hat was seen nodding 
along above the undergrowth which lined his way to the trap, it was 
pierced an inch or two.above his head by a rifle-ball. The fashion 
saved him; he made quick time back to the fort, and renounced 
trapping, but continued to wear the perforated hat in grateful mem- 
ory of his escape. 

A true picture of domestic and social life in these settlements for 
the first ten years after the New England colony reached the mouth 
of the Muskingum, would be one of rare interest. Not a few of the 
people were clad entirely in the skins of animals. Flax was grown, 
all the processes of its manufacture into garments for both sexes were 
carried on in the domestic home. It was not easy to keep sheep on 
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account of wolves and bears; even pig-pens had to be made into fort- 
resses against these invaders of the settlements. Indian hostility re- 
duced farming to the lowest demands of necessity. Among the New 
Englanders, indeed, there were schools, and in some instances taught 
by men of liberal education, for these men had really nothing else 
which they could do. There was during this period oneclergyman in 
the settlement, Rev. Mr. Story, who went to church under the protec- 
tion of a guard with martial music, and when he preached at other 
settlements than Marietta, he was, during the years of the Indian hos- 
tilities, attended by a guard. The services of the Lord’s Day were 
even sometimes broken up by the cries of alarm and the martial 
music which called the men forth to repel the savage invaders. The 
women, to all the graces and accomplishments of mind and. heart 
which belong to the true lady, added some not much known now 
among ladies. One of the daughters of Governor St. Clair is said to 
have been a sure shot at a squirrel’s head in the top of the highest 
tree. Companies of the young women rowed of a summer’s even- 
ing upon the river and sang, even in times of Indian troubles, when 
their anxious mothers, had they known it, would have been in terror 
at their hazarding such a distance from the fort. 

Jay’s treaty, negotiated in November, 1794, was in many respects 
so distasteful tomembers of Congress that it came near being rejected. 
This provided, among other things, for the surrender to our gov- 
ernment of the forts then still held by British garrisons in the North- 
west. In urging the ratification of this treaty, Fisher Ames made 
one of his most moving speeches in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 28th of April, 1796. It was claimed that these garrisons 
stimulated the hostility of the Indians. The speech depicted the 
horrors of these—the indiscriminate slaughter of men, women and 
children, the nightly burning of the tents of peaceful settlers—and 
showed that these would be perpetuated if the treaty should not be 
ratified, and that removals to the west of the mountains would cease, 
as people would not choose to settfe on a battle-field. The treaty 
was barely saved, and in accordance with it the British garrisons 
were withdrawn from the North-west on the rst of June, 1796. This 
completed a series of events, commencing with Wayne’s victory on 
the Maumee, which gave peace to this region, and inaugurated its 
unrivaled career of development, which has progressed so gloriously 
since that time. 
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Other settlements had been made on the Ohio, of which Cincin- 
nati, first called Losantiville*’, or from the fort, Fort Wash- 
ington, was the most important. This was on the tract bought 
of the government by John Cleves Symmes, the squatting upon 
which, increasing as it did the otherwise necessary imperfection of 
the first surveys, gave rise to an utter confusion of titles. People 
paid for land and then found that they did not own it. The ordi- 
nary sicknesses and trials of pioneer life were all suffered here in 
full measure. To all these hardships were added the untold horrors 
of more than five years of Indian warfare, and all these taken to- 
gether made the discouragements of the settlers on the Symmes tract, 
though unequaled in richness of soil, even greater perhaps than 
almost any in the North-west. Many relinquished their purchases 
and scattered to other parts, while Symmes, though doubtless an 
upright man, was crushed under his burden, and suffered the impu- 
tation of a want of integrity. 

This whole region would have been covered with the purchases of 
land companies and filled with the various evils consequent upon 
their frauds and irregularities, if Congress had not checked the ten- 
dency and provided for selling directly to the individual settler. 
The most gigantic attempt, though unsuccessful, to purchase lands 
in this way, was made by Messrs. Randall & Whitney in 1795. 
They proposed to pay two and a half cents per acre for the whole 
southern peninsula of Michigan, they taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of extinguishing the Indian title. In order to accom- 
plish their end they made corrupt approaches to members of Con- 
gress and supposed that they had secured the passage of their bill. 
‘« But on the sixth of January, 1796, the House resolved—78 to 18 
—that Robert Randall had been guilty of a contempt and breach of 
the privileges of the House by attempting to corrupt the integrity 
of its members, and should be called to the bar, reprimanded by 
the Speaker, and recommitted to custody until further orders from 
the House. Whitney was discharged because he was either less guilty 
or less prominent, or on some technical grounds.”’* 

The Connecticut reserve was sold by the State in the autumn of 
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* American State Universities, p. 72. 
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1795, to a company for $1,200,000, which sum became part of the 
Connecticut Common School fund. The next year surveys were 
commenced, and settlements followed rapidly from that date. The 
chief agent of the company was General Moses Cleveland, and from 
him the chief city on the reserve was named. The first settlers in 
this region were an important leaven in the Western population. 
The institutions of Connecticut were transplanted to this soil, and 
even Yale College was reproduced in miniature in the Western 
Reserve College, at Hudson, near Cleveland. 

The well-planned system of the colonists on the Muskingum in 
relation to schools,.and religious and social life, was subjected to 
great delay in the executon—delay so great that an uncultivated 
generation took the place, to a great extent, of the authors of the 
plan. Schools were indeed taught, and sometimes by men who 
had gone through college; but schools in the log-huts of the wilder- 
ness under the sound of spinning wheels, and on the very battle-fields 
of a long-continued Indian war, and in the midst of the severest con- 
tests for life’s prime necessities, can accomplish but little. The plan 
for the State University, provided for in the legislation of Congress, 
was drawn by Dr. Cutler in 1800; this was with some modifications 
adopted in 1804 by the legislature of Ohio, then recently received 
into the sisterhood of States. The survey of the lands reserved for 
this institution was not begun until 1795. ‘The land was to be 
leased, not sold, and to pay six per cent. interest on a capital of 
$1.75 per acre, and but asmall portion of it could have been paying 
its income when the law was passed in 1804. The school was long a 
mere academy. It produced its first graduate as a college in 1816, 
in the person of one of our noblest statesmen, Thomas Ewing, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 1841. As the first college west of the 
mountains, it is a great and important fact. Its influence as a 
school has not been inconsiderable. As the first-born of congress- 
ional legislation, it has established a precedent by which every new 
State is to have a great university; the influence of this action is 
beyond calculation or conception. 

The reservation of lands for common schools made in this in- 
stance became a precedent which has been followed ever since, and 
is now blessing the whole western country. The reservation of 
every 29th section for the purposes of religion, was distinctly pro- 
vided for by law, and the law is still unrepealed, but no land was 
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ever reserved in accordance with it, and those who have interest in 
the question, may perhaps still claim the fulfilment of the provision. 
It may also be claimed that the law reserving sections 8, 11, and 26, 
for the future disposition of Congress is yet unfulfilled, leaving a 
certain debt of Congress to the North-west. To how much better 
purpose might this reservation have been applied than in the grant- 
ing of so large subsidies to great railroad corporations as have in 
some instances been given. 

Of the garrisoned fortresses which in 1796 were surrendered to 
our government, the one at Detroit was the most important. This 
town was the most considerable of the French settlements in the 
North-west, and may be taken as a type of the others, except the one 
on the Ohio already described. Lying on the line of water communi- 
cation between Quebec and Lake Superior, on the north, and the 
valley of the Mississippi on the south-west, it was the best centre of 
trade and the most convenient rendezvous for the Indian tribes of 
this whole region, though other places already mentioned were 
before it as to time of settlement. It was established by M. de la 
Mothe Cégdillac in 1701, and called Fort Pontchartrain, and was 
chiefly a fort and trading post to the time of the English occupa- 
tion, soon after the peace of 1763. It was, in all its features, do- 
mestic life, agriculture and trade, a French settlement. In it pre- 
vailed the life of the same classes of the age of Louis XIV., trans- 
planted to an American wilderness, and modified by the circum- 
stances. The town was surrounded by a stockade, which was from 
time to time extended. The dwellings were of hewn logs, of one 
story, with dormer windows; the furniture was of corresponding 
rudeness. Fleeces of wool were used for stopping cellar windows, 
and in similar ways. Everything in housekeeping was on the low- 
est scale of civilized life. Social life was in the true style of the 
French. Not accumulation, as so increasingly sought by Anglo- 
Americans, but present enjoyment was the end which was pursued 
by various means. 

A sluggish stream called the river Savoyard—now extinguished 
and almost forgotten—crept along near the present site of Congress 
street, and entered the Detroit river within the limits of the ground 
now covered by the Central railroad depot. From the beautiful es- 
planade of the fort, parties of officers and their ladies embarked in 
canoes and passed down upon the bosom of the Detroit, meeting in 
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their way the light craft of the Indians and the heavier ones of the 
Canadian boatmen, the wild and varied songs and jests and laugh- 
ter and dip of the oars mingling, and borne on the conducting sur- 
face of the water by day, and by the light of the moon and the 
stars, giving the peculiar tinge and musical tone to the social and 
physical atmosphere of the place, which were long ago lost in the 
progress of mechanical and mercantile industry. 

The winter and summer occupations of the people were unlike. 
Communication by the lakes and rivers being closed in winter, the 
missionaries, merchants and government officials—all of whom, in 
the season of navigation, were more or less on the move between 
Quebec and Mackinaw—were shut up in the towns, while the In- 
dians were in the forests. Active business was suspended, and the 
gayeties of social life prevailed. 

A little distance above Detroit—perhaps three miles as it then was, 
—there was a marsh called ‘‘le grand Marais.’’ This touched the 
river, and when frozen over, formed, with the line of ice which ex- 
tended along the margin of the river, a continuous line of good 
sleighing, even when there was no snow. The Saturday mornings 
of winter were enlivened by merry girls and boys driving out on 
this unique way to the so-called ‘‘ Hotel du Grand Marais’””—a tem- 
porary structure, which was either built anew each autumn, or per- 
haps sometimes kept over—baskets of dishes on board the sleighs 
by their jingle forming an accompaniment to the gleeful jabber and 
laughing of the parties which overloaded the sleighs. Arrived upon 
the grounds, some amused themselves on the ice while others pre- 
pared the tables, and when all was ready for the execution of the 
main purposes, the dance began, and continued until the evening 
guns of the fort reminded the party that it would be prudent to re- 
turn. On the Sunday following each of these entertainments, some 
of the young men, after morning mass, generally found their way 
back, and consumed the remains of the Saturday’s feast. 

Other pastimes filled much of the winter season, and when spring 
came little was left of the earnings of the past season of business, 
and another must be inaugurated. The Indians came with their 
peltries; the long line of the waters between Quebec and the Mis- 
sissippi was beset with the little craft which bore hither and thither 
all classes of traders, red and white, government officials and mis- 
sionaries, all now released from the winter’s confinement. The 
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streets presented scenes of life. The miniaturehorses of the Indians 
seemed heavily burdened, but walked steadily, while their savage 
masters reeled under the weight of a lading which was not apparent. 

The domestic occupation of the women, aside from their house- 
keeping, which was indifferent, was chiefly sewing for their families 
and for the Indian trade. The outdoor life and labors of the men 
were quite primitive. The timber needed was manufactured by the 
toilsome process of whip-sawing. The wind-mill, but little above 
the hand-mill of the ancients, ground their grain. Horses were 
rigged out for draught with harness of which elm bark formed no 
trifling part. Fancy could not greatly err in making up the entire 
machinery and utensils of domestic and outdoor life on the scale 
suggested by the details already given. 

Education was of the lowest grade. Singularly enough more of 
the women than of the men could read, which is explained by their 
habit of more general attendance at mass—they wished to be able to 
read the missal service. In general only those boys were taught 
reading and writing who were destined to mercantile life. 

Father Richard,® a French Catholic priest, who came to Detroit 
in 1798, was, perhaps, the most prominent figure in the place. The 
people were at first all Catholics, and his authority was about as de- 
cisive in his parish as if it had been in France. He performed epis- 
copal as well as the lower priestly functions. After the establish- 
ment of the territorial government in 1805, and especially the 
appointment of General Cass as governor, in 1813, there were some 
Protestants in the place who had no religious service of their own, 
and Father Richard was asked to supply for them this want, which 
he attempted to do by discoursing in the council-house at 12 o’clock 
of each Lord’s Day, accommodating himself to his Protestant audi- 
ence as well as he could. His use of English was always somewhat 
imperfect. A passage from a prayer which he once offered in the 
Legislative Council will show at once his use of English and his 
views of the duties of legislators: ‘‘ O Lord bless dis legislatif coun- 
cil and enable dem to act for de peple and not for demselfs’’—a 
prayer which is hereby earnestly commended to the Chaplains of 
Congress. Father Richard was the first delegate of Michigan as a 


territory in Congress, and is credited with great efficiency in caring 
for its interests. 





5 Pronounced Reeshdr. al “ 9 H 
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In 1817 the Protestants of Detroit obtained a pastor in the person 
of Rev. John Monteith, a recent graduate from Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the two pastors maintained a cordiality in their 
intercourse which is quite exceptional. It was in this very year that 
the University of Michigan had its birth and christening under the 
name of the ‘‘ Catholepistemiad,’’ or ‘‘ University of Michigania.” 

Of this institution Mr. Monteith held the presidency and seven 
professorships, and Father Richard held six professorships. Each 
professorship had a salary of $12.50 per annum connected with it, 
so that the one gentleman received $87.50 and the other $75. This 
germ would scarcely have been heard of but for the subsequent 
fame of the University which grew from it. 

In the year 1805 the town of Detroit within the stockade was, with 
the exception of two small houses, destroyed by fire. The limits 
enclosed by the pickets were but about two acres of ground; this 
ground was nearly covered by houses. ‘The flames could not be ar- 
rested ; furniture was repeatedly removed and finally saved only by 
being thrown into the river, where it was picked up and borne away 
in canoes to places of safety. The fire was on the 11th of June; on 
the following day the new territorial officers arrived at the scene of 
desolation. The Governor, General Hull and his suite, were lodged 
in the fort ; the body of the people dwelt near by in tents ; the more 
helpless were taken into the farm houses of the vicinity. Congress, 
at its next session, having been officially informed of the suffering 
condition of the people, authorized the governor and judges to lay 
out a new city, including the site, and 10,000 acres of other adja- 
cent lands. It is said that there were but eight legal titles to lands 
at that time in the whole territory, for which state of things Con- 
gress provided by granting lots to all who had either owned or occu- 
pied houses in the town before the burning. These events probably 
wrought greater changes inthe plans and prospects of the place than 
have ever been wrought in those of any other city of our land so long 
after its foundation. The eccentric Judge Woodward was the plan- 
ner of the new city, and he felicitated himself on having drawn a 
magnificent plan, which, however, he predicted it would take eight 
centuries to fill up. The people of that day had no conception of 
those coming events which were to quicken the forward movement 
so as to accomplish this work, as has been done in seventy years. 

In 1796 when the Indian hostilities had ceased and the British 
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garrisons were withdrawn from the North-west, the population of the 
whole territory was estimated by Governor St. Clair, after a visit to 
all its settlements, at 15,000 of both sexes and all ages. ‘The towns 
were chiefly clusters of log huts. Cincinnati was essentially such, 
having at that time but fifteen frames of houses, then in an unfin- 
ished state, with stone chimneys, and not a brick in the place. The 
census of 1800 makes the population 45,365—a tripling in four 
years. But the glorious career was inaugurated, which was to cover 
with a population of more than 10,000,000, before the opening of 
the year 1876, distributed in cities from 300,000 downwards, and 
in industrial communities scattered over its entire surface, a region 
which in 1776 had in it no civilized life except a few stations estab- 
lished chiefly by the French, for the purpose of evangelizing the 
savages and trading with them, and one Moravian mission. 

No details of this marvelous progress can be given in this article. 
If a picture of the processes could be drawn by a few strokes, it 
would furnish the reader’s imagination with all the means of filling 
out the details. This region, now embracing five large States, was 
up to 1804 but one territory, under one government. Its villages, 
500 miles asunder and connected only by bridle-paths, were neigh- 
bors. ‘Traveling was on horseback; the streams must be forded or 
swam, and the first question put to one who offered a horse for sale 
was: ‘‘Js he a good swimmer?’ A party of lawyers which sets 
out from Cincinnati to attend court in Detroit, Cleveland, Kaskas- 
kia, or Vincennes, must have each his own horse to carry him and 
his port-manteau, and then there must be a common one for the 
baggage, consisting of the conveniences for camping out at night. 
In doing this, perhaps, a place must be cleared of snow, or a wild- 
cat expelled from a deserted hunter’s cabin, or perhaps an Indian 
encampment, its occupants all drunk, offers its hospitality, and then 
the party may choose between the discomforts of any of these and 
those of traveling all night, this last-named alternative being fre- 
quently chosen. By night travel one of the company must act as 
guide, walking and leading his horse, and often feeling his way. 

On: the Ohio and some other rivers there was some traveling and 
transportation of the produce of the soil and other merchandise by 
water. Not only flat-boats but sail-boats were constructed for river 
and lake travel and trade. The plan was conceived and the first 
steps towards its execution were taken of building vessels at Marietta, 
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which should trade directly with the Atlantic cities by the way of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic. 
But the products of the soil were more than earned a second time 
in this transportation, and practice was divided between boating 
merchandise up the river from New Orleans and wheeling it over the 
mountains from Philadelphia. ‘The falls of Niagara interposed an 
equal obstacle on the line of the lakes. Up to 1818 a single mail 
reached Detroit on horseback from the East, and the Detroit Gazefte, 
which was first ‘started in 1817, apologized in one of its issues of that 
year for its want of news, by referring to the loss of the carrier’s 
horse in swimming a river between Cleveland and Fort Meigs. 
This paper in order to accommodate itself to the population was 
divided between the French and English languages. 

It was in this very year that President Monroe arrived at Detroit 
on a tour,® for inspecting the fortifications of our northern frontier, 
having made, with his suite, the trip from Buffalo in a little schooner. 
After having spent a few days in festivities in Detroit, the presiden- 
tial party , joined by Governor Cass and General Macomb, left for 
the Capital through the woods of eastern Michigan and Ohio. But 
the day of a marvelous change was approaching. Fulton’s appli- 
cation of steam-power to navigation had just been made, and in 
1818, a year after the President’s visit, the first steamer from 
Buffalo reached Detroit. The navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi 
by steam was attempted some years earlier, but cannot be deeined 
to have been introduced there sooner than on the lakes. But of all 
the events bearing on the settlement of the North-west and especi- 
ally its northern portion, the construction of the Erie Canal, com- 
menced in 1817and completed in 1825, was most decisive. Until this 
time much of Western New York even was but a wilderness. From 
this date onward there was no bar to the movement of migration 
westward, except the want of population, and as the Irish and Ger- 
mans were beginning to pour into the Eastern and Middle States 
from Europe, the younger generation of these States could remove to 
the West. The removal excitement was partly a healthy and partly 
an unhealthy one; its unhealthy rage culminated about 1837, and 
coincided with the excessive speculation and financial panic of that 
period, monuments of which were seen for thirty years in the frames 





6 A volume entitled ‘“‘ The President’s Tour,” grew out of this trip. 
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of great buildings commenced but never finished, in the sites of 
great cities which never had any existence except on paper and in 
the brains of their phrenzied founders. 

There was a great difference between the northern and the southern 
portions of this territory in regard to their relative advantages. The 
southern part on the Ohio and its tributaries was settled before facil- 
ities for travel and transportation had been provided. Some of the 
settlers, of which the colony on the Muskingum is a marked example, 
had intelligence, enterprise and all the elements of thrift ; but their 
settlement was so early, and their hardships so great as to extinguish 
much of their ardor before the way of progress opened before them. 
But a large portion of the population was from New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the still further South, which regions they 
had left when there was no school system out of New England. 
When these had to suffer the hardships of pioneer life as it was from 
1788 to 1820—Indian wars, malarious fevers, disputed land titles, 
the difficulties of tree clearing and first culture of the soil, the temp- 
tation to seek in intoxication a relief of care—many of them found 
these.trials too great for their courage, and yielded the contest, 
leaving the unsolved problems of their lives an inheritance to their 
children. 

Not so in the North. Even the Connecticut reserve in Northern 
Ohio did not begin to be settled until after the close of Indian hos- 
tilities, and suffered no such drawbacks as the earlier settlements on 
the Ohio river. In Michigan, Wisconsin and Northern Illinois, the 
settlement by Anglo-Americans did not really begin in earnest until 
after steamboat navigation was established and the Erie Canal was 
in full operation. The settlers of these posts were chiefly from New 
England and New York, in the former of which there had been a 
public school system from the beginning, and in the latter since 
1820, the benefits of which the people carried with them. The 
hardships of pioneer life, instead of enduring for more than an entire 
generation, as on the Ohio and its tributaries, were vanquished gen- 
erally in a few short years. 

The portrait of the pioneer in these regions, whoever may sit for 
it, is essentially the same. The first settler of a place—but such are 
few—must build his cabin alone ; but a nucleus once established, 
those who form it instruct by letter their old neighbors designing to 
emigrate how to find them, meet them on their arrival at some 
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appointed place, take them into their houses—two families in a 
single room—combine to put up for the new-comers huts like their 
own, for which purpose two or three days often suffice, and the 
new tenement is entered without floor, door or windows. The time 
must be used in preparing a place and getting some seed into the 
ground; if in the spring, corn and potatoes, if towards autumn, 
wheat. Both are perhaps put into the earth without plowing ; the 
planting is often done with an axe, a blow with the edge making a 
hole for the seed, and one with the head covering it. The house 
remains unfinished until the autumnal winds sing their plaintive ad- 
monitions. As there are no saw-mills, floors and doors are made of 
slabs split and hewn with an axe from basswood trees. The open- 
ings between the logs are stopped with a mortar of clay without 
lime. If the protection seems scanty, fuel at least is abundant 
Now, let the reader, in imagination, look in upon the family of an 
evening, when the first wintry winds are whistling around the exte- 
rior of their habitation, and at many a point creeping in. There 
sits the husband, with a basket of his new crop of corn which he 
shells by hand, or a stick from a basswood trunk which he fashions 
into a scoop-shovel. The wife has her patching and darning. The 
children are offering their help to the one or the other, or reading 
their early lessons in Webster’s Elementary by the light of the fire, 
enlivened by the bright blaze and the snapping of the shell-bark 
of the hickory, while occasional letters from their native home, with 
copies of its village newspaper, fill the cup of joy to its brim. 

Mills and manufactories begin to spring up; schools and churches, 
after the models which the settlers had brought with them from the 
East, are soon existing in outline, and in quick succession State pub- 
lic school systems follow in Michigan and Wisconsin. The pioneer 
period was so brief that the spirit of the settlers had no time to die out 
or decline before material prosperity had placed them in a condition 
to inaugurate great enterprises. Roads, bridges, schools, churches, 
manufacturing and commercial establishments, and railroads to con- 
nect all these together, sprang into being as if by enchantment. It 
came to pass not seldom that the very boys who sat with their 
parents in the log cabin, labored and read by the blaze of the hick- 
ory bark, and were drawn to meeting with their mothers of a Sun- 
day in the log schoolhouse by oxen, received an education in the 
college or state university of their own State, visited during vaca- 
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tions the parental home, now transformed from a hut to a mansion, 
rode to a respectable-looking church in a carriage, and were enter- 
tained evenings in the domestic circle by sisters playing upon their 
own pianos. 

Such was the settlement of the North-west; such the difference of 
development, dependent not so much upon a difference in the peo- 
ple as in the time and the circumstances. Nay, the New England 
colony in south-eastern Ohio contributed more than any commu- 
nity of its population in the entire country to the progress of the 
northern portion of this region. Lewis Cass, governor of Michi- 
gan, which then included Wisconsin, from 1813 to 1830; Austin E. 
Wing, territorial delegate to Congress from Michigan in 1832, and 
prominent in all local enterprises; Warner Wing,’ younger brother 
of the latter, and equally prominent in the affairs of Michigan, 
having been on the bench of its Supreme Court; William Wood- 
bridge, successively delegate from Michigan in Congress, governor 
of the State, and Senator in Congress; these all—and the list of even 
historic names might be extended—were of the New England col- 
ony in south-eastern Ohio. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this settle- 
ment—or better perhaps, the importance of the events in which it 
originated—in developing the progress of our now centralized gov- 
ernment. Thirteen States, in effect nearly independent, which had 
been held together by a common peril until that peril was passed, 
had a common government too weak to put down the whisky 
insurrection of 1791-4 in western Pennsylvania. But common ter- 
ritory had been acquired first about 1783 in the North-west ; in 1787 
the government of this from the common centre had been provided 
for in connection with the New England Colony on the Muskin- 
gum, and there need be no hesitation in affirming that the acquisi- 
tion of public lands outside of the individual States to be governed, 
and the provisions made in 1787 for their government, were the in- 
tiatory steps and far the most important ones towards that centrali- 
zation of power which has been going on ever since, and has reached 
such a point as not only not to stand in awe before an insurrettion 
involving a few hundred persons, but to grapple fearlessly and suc- 
cessfully with the most gigantic revolution of all history. The whole 
progress has been but a natural growth, the details of which may be 
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omitted. The beginning being given as above, it is easy to supply 
the details from the establishment of a few infant settlements to the 
acquisition of a vast and wealthy population of ten millions, dis- 
tributed among greater or smaller cities, ‘and villages, and rural 
districts, bound together by lakes, rivers, and railroads, the whole 
suggesting the question, whether there has ever before been such a 
marvel of growth in all the elements of true prosperity, material, 
mental and moral, as that presented in the North-west during the 
century which closes with the present year. 
ANDREW TEN Brogk. 0/ 





ARCHITECTURAL FASHIONS.! 


A ie statement may seem trite, but it is nevertheless true, that 

the tastes as well as the habits of mankind, from the earliest 
ages, have been ever changing. All peoples have been the slaves 
of this law of change except some Mongolian races inhabiting Asia 
—and notably the Chinese. They, building a veritable wall on 
one side of them and an imaginary one on all other sides in the 
form of an embargo, by non-intercourse with other nations have 
succeeded in remaining stationary in their habits, dress, modes of 
life and tastes, for centuries. 

No one can regret the tendency to change and’ ever constant 
desire for it as exhibited by the non-celestial part of mankind, for 
without it the world would have been a very different place of 
residence from that which we find it. Monotony and dreariness 
would have been its characteristics. As to whether mankind would 
not have been better—more virtuous and less tending to wicked- 
ness—without change and progression, is a question for a metaphy- 
sician or a moralist and not for an artist ; for without this constant 
change and constant advancement there would have been no art 
and ho artists. 

Now this law of our natures, which in modern times and by 
common acceptance we call fashion, and which we all very well 





1 By the late Henry Augustus Sims, Architect. 
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understand as regulating the cut and color of our garments—this 
same restless spirit of change has controlled our noble art of archi- 
tecture from the earliest times of which we have any record. Every 
new fashion in dress is not an improvement on that which preceded 
it, oftentimes far from it—just as in the history of architecture, at 
one time we find the art progressing, at other times retrograding. 

The united energy, intelligence and skill of an age oftener suc- 
ceeded in improving upon the mechanical structure of its buildings 
as compared with the age which preceded it than upon the architec- 
tural spirit—for the true spirit of art is a thing hard to handle, and . 
will not always flourish and grow simply because we desire it. Some 
countries borrowed their fundamental ideas of art from those which 
were older and farther progressed. The Hellenic race, when it set 
itself about building temples, departed from the manner of the 
Pelasgi, the original dwellers on the soil, and imported a few ideas 
from Egypt. But they did not use the Egyptian fashion in its 
entirety, but improved upon it and produced, as the result of experi- 
ment and study for a series of years, the crowning glory of the Doric 
order—the Parthenon. The Greeks showed a greater fixedness in 
their love for the Doric than most nations have shown in their con- 
tinued admiration for anything beautiful ; but this no doubt was due 
to the simplicity and grandeur of the order which no human art 
can improve. But still we see their attention and their admiration 
drawn off at different times to their two other orders, the Ionic and 
the Corinthian, but not weaned from their first love, for they always 
returned to it. So in Rome ideas were borrowed from Greece, but 
the Romans failed to improve upon them as a whole. With the 
Romans the artistic taste and the popular taste were constantly chang- 
ing. Sometimes the changes were improvements, but as often they 
were not; but a new feature or a new combination was admired and 
became popular because it was new. During the middle ages and 
among our own forefathers of Northern Europe, the same desire for 
change was manifested—sometimes progression, sometimes retro- 
gression. The round arch and the heavy proportions of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries gradually gave way to the pointed arch and 
lighter and more graceful proportions of the thirteenth, which style 
in its turn grew into or was superseded by that of the fourteenth, in 
which we see greater elaboration, but less true beauty, than in its 
predecessor. Gradually the style changed into the perpendicular, 
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wherein we see little left of the delicate art of the thirteenth century. 
These fashions in architecture, whether they were bad or good, were 
universal. There was but one style at a time, and everything which 
was built was built in the style of the day. Down to the time 
of the Protestant Reformation the architecture of Northern Europe 
was a true living art, as that of Greece had been before it. The 
designer of a building worked hand in hand with his masons and 
carpenters to render the design and execution of the building as 
perfect as his art and skill could make it. And I firmly believe that 
it is only by such a co-operative system that great and noble archi- 
tecture is produced. The architect and the workman must both use 
their brains to the same end, and not as we have it in modern times, 
—the one using his brains, the other only his hands. 

In each of these eras the style or fashion of the day was the only 
style admired, and we can well imagine the old builders of those times 
(say for instance, when the perpendicular was the fashion,) gazing 
upon the work of their predecessors of the thirteenth century, and 
sneeringly pronouncing it very old-fashioned and as a consequence 
very ugly; and as complacently admiring the newest thing out in 
the way of a pinnacle or the most fashionable pattern of window 
tracery. And in the same way, and guided by the same law of 
fashion, the Batty Langleys of the last century, while perpetrating 
the vilest abominations themselves, looked contemptuously upen 
such glorious piles as Salisbury, Peterborough and Lincoln, which 
the spirit of our day and true art feeling teach us to admire, while 
it shows us the short-comings and defects of the debased renaissance. 

I think that what is known as the Batty Langley style was the 
last which was practised simultaneously throughout the civilized 
world. It had its different phases in different countries, but was 
substantially the same style throughout. It was not a true art, as 
had been the pointed styles which had preceded it, but was a style 
adopted from another century and another country, and rendered 
clumsy and ugly by the blundering hands of architects. The earlier 
renaissance architects had imported the Palladian style, but were 
skillful enough to endow it with some grace. But Inigo Jones and 
Sir Christopher Wren had departed, and their taste and skill had 
departed with them. This caricature of Palladian renaissance was 
at its lowest state of depraved taste in Langley’s time, and much of 
the work before and after his time is known by his name, because he 
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was par excellence the fashionable London architect of his day, and 
enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. He rejoiced in all the ugli- 
ness and bad art of broken pediments, ogee pediments and such 
other abominations—fortunately almost unknown in the practice of 
our day, although perhaps we use features nearly as bad. 

Dr. John Kearsley, an amateur architect, but a man of much cul- 
tivation, has left us here in Philadelphia the only specimens which 
we have of this phase of the renaissance in Christ Church, St. Peter’s 
Church and the State House. But Dr. Kearsley’s architecture is 
pure of its kind, and free from the more glaring faults of his school. 
With nothing older to revere, we willingly prize and esteem his 
works, and trust that they will long continue not only as mementoes 
of his skill, but as evidences of the desire of the early settlers of our 
city for something more than Quaker plainness. 

The fashion for this kind of renaissance, after a long reign, finally 
had to give way. Stuart and others directed attention to the beauties 
of Greek art. We have many evidences and samples of this early 
Greek revival here in Philadelphia, in the works of Latrobe, Strick- 
land and others. It was coldly correct in its character, but lacked 
the refined beauty, the delicately curved mouldings, and the optical 
correctness of lines which the works of Charles Robert Cockerell, Sir 
Robert Smirke and others in England, and Mr. Thomas W. Walter 
here in America, have taught us to admire in Greek art, and ap- 
preciate as the chief source of its elegance. 

The fashionable architectural taste in England and this country is 
presently somewhat alienated from Greek, to run after a new thing. 
Sir Charles Barry, then plain Mr. Barry, introduced that very chaste 
style of the Florentine and Roman palaces which he so successfully’ 
carried out in the Travelers’ Club of London. Mr. Sidney Smirke, 
departing from the Greek taste of Sir Robert, his father, takes up 
another phase of this Italian cinque cento architecture, erecting the 
Carleton Club and other buildings in it. Other architects follow, 
and Italian became fashionable on both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
rendered in stone, in brick, in wood and in composition; and Italian 
is pronounced just the thing for a dwelling, whether as a street house 
or a country villa. The plainer forms of this Italian style certainly 
offer great advantages in our modern work over the architectures of 
ancient Greece and Rome— in being less expensive and much more 
pliable and accommodating. In the hands of such artists as the 
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elder Barry they are capable of refined and elegant effects; but 
like the reproductions of the architecture of old Greece they are 
only effective in the hands of such men. These architectures which 
are governed by. ‘‘cast-iron rules” as to general proportions and 
details, appear to be so easily handled that every bungling builder 
thinks that he can use them—not knowing that it is feeding and not 
the details which make them beautiful. Ignorant of the existence 
of this feeling and spirit, they attempt to use this class of architectures 
where a true artist would be afraid. 


“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread” — 


In all the fine arts, those achievements which to the uninitiated 
world appear to be the easiest are oftentimes the hardest. When 
the Pope Benedict IX. wished to see designs from the Tuscan artists, 
Giotto, with the greatest quickness, drew with one stroke of his 
pencil a circle so round and so perfectly equal, that round as Giotto’s 
O has ever afterwards been proverbial. The Pope understood from 
this the genius of the artist, and without further test employed him 
at Rome. There is scarcely a schoolboy in our city but thinks that 
he can make a very good attempt at a free-hand circle. 

But little had been done in the medizeval styles from the earliest 
dawn of the renaissance, and that little had been very bad. The 
Pugins, father and son, stood forth as their champion. The rapid 
growth for a taste for Gothic art in Great Britain is mainly due to 
Augustus Welby Pugin. In his numerous writings he drew atten- 
tion to its leading points, showing that it is suited to the ideas of the 
Christian faith—to the habits and characters peculiar to the Teutonic 
races—and to the materials and climate of northern countries ; that 
it is not a manner of building suited only for churches, but equally for 
dwellings, shops and other buildings for secular purposes. Pugin 
had many followers, and Gothic soon became a powerful suitor for 
popular favor. 

While the Italian and Gothic schools were fighting for the ascen- 
dancy in England, many clever artists in Paris were moulding and 
modifying ancient Greek ideas, to adapt them to modern require- 
ments, modern cities and modern purses. 

Throwing aside the fixed rules as to proportions which governed 
Greek architecture, and reversing the Greek rule, by making the 
interior of the building the first consideration rather than the exter- 
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ior, they simply inspired themselves with Greek feeling and severity, 
and uniting them with medieval common-sense, the result is the 
style which we now know as the Neo-Grec. I do not think that 
any amount of analytical examination of the French-Greek will 
detect anything of the ancient Greek art beyond the spirit and feel- 
ing which regulates the purely ornamental features. All else is 
northern in its character. ‘*The ancient Greeks erected their build- 
ings for external effect more than for internal use. Consequently 
their architects were in no way conditioned in their designs by the 
requirements of utility. Their buildings were as purely ideal in 
their uses as in their ornamentation. This limit of the object was 
no doubt to a great extent the immediate cause which enabled them 
to attain such marvelous perfection in their external architecture.” 
They worshiped the outside of a building, and sacrificed every con- 
sideration to that view. The medieval and modern view is the 
reverse of this, and no style of building can be general or popular 
in our day which does not further the idea as a fundamental one 
that we live inside our houses, not outside. 

It is generally thought that we have no true architecture in our 
day, but that we only build in the styles of by-gone times without 
exercising the inventive faculties—that is to say, we simply copy. 
This is scarcely true. We certainly have no universal style, but sev- 
eral of the styles now popular have in them a vitality of the right 
sort. As an instance take the Neo-Grec. It is eclectic, as all 
art has been from the earliest times of which we have any record. 
It has in it Greek feeling, Gothic straightforwardness and common- 
sense, together with suggestions of Roman, Romanesque, and 
of almost every other phase of architecture which has preceded it 
—all well embodied into a harmonious whole. It was not the 
production of one man, as nothing praiseworthy as a novelty in 
architecture ever was or ever will be, but was the result of the 
labors and studies of a whole generation of French architects and 
workmen laboring to the sameend. The chief fault of the Neo- 
Grec, looking at it from a purely aesthetic point of view, is its want 
of chiaro oscuro. It needs more of the heavy vertical shadows of 
the thirteenth century, and of the roof shadows of the later Italian 
and other southern architectures. To interfere with the flatness of 
of its mouldings on wall surfaces would no doubt detract from its 
essential spirit in the eyes of a Greek, but would improve it in the 
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eyes of a Goth. It needs also more picturesqueness in its sky-lines 
than is usually seen, to render it entirely satisfactory. But whether 
we each individually admire all its peculiarities, or whether to us they 
are crudities and blemishes, still as an art it is living and vital. 

So also is the Gothic architecture of our day a living art. The 
time was when it was not—when it was used just as was the Greek, 
sixty years ago—when every feature was copied from some existing 
example. ‘To-day it is not so, and it is now used with all the vigor 
and all the thought and invention that could be exercised with any 
art. In saying this I do not wish to be understood to say that all 
the parodies of medizeval art which we constantly see rising in our 
midst are true art of any kind. Pointed arches and buttresses do 
not constitute Gothic architecture, and it can exist in perfect purity 
without them. Gothic is a spirit in design and construction 
permeating the whole edifice, from the lowest footing course to 
the highest point of the roof. The salient points in this system 
may be briefly enumerated as, First, the subordination of the 
exterior of a building to the interior. Second, truth of purpose 
and of construction throughout. Zhird, picturesqueness of the 
effect of the whole in the matter of general proportion and sky-line, 
rather than prettiness of any particular part to the detriment of the 
rest. Fourth, perfect freedom in the arrangement and proportion 
of parts, that is to say as regards symmetry ; but, preserving a gen- 
eral balance of parts, perfect freedom in the arrangement, form and 
size of openings for doors and windows, so long as good construction 
is secured. 7fth, the general use of the arch over openings, the 
preference being given to such as are struck from two radical points, 
as having less tendency to thrust laterally. Sixth, allowing the mode 
of construction to show itself directly or indirectly in the work. 
Seventh, ornamentation of the construction rather than the con- 
struction of the ornamentation. 

At the time the use of medizeval architecture was revived, about 
forty years ago, it was practised by architects who had been brought 
up to the classic styles as they were followed at the beginning of the 
century. They used Gothic slavishly, as they had been taught to 
use the orders—never thinking of originality—making their designs 
a patchwork of features, such as doors, windows, buttresses, pinna- 
cles, etc., carefully copied from old examples. An architect who 
dared to use a feature which was a creation of his own was held up 
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to condemnation. That time has long since passed away, and the 
Gothic of to-day is a true and living art in the hands of such men 
as Viollet-le-Duc, Frederick Schmidt, of Vienna, and William Bur- 
ger, George Edmund Street, Edward W. Godwin and Sir Gilbert 
Scott, of London. They each impress their individuality on their 
works, and beyond the spirit which influenced and guided the me- 
dizeval builders, avail themselves of little else. The wants of modern 
times are so essentially different from those of either England or 
France in the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries, that the buildings 
of those eras are to a great extent unsuited to us now. A careful 
examination of the work of the best Gothicists of our day and a 
comparison of them with the works of old, will show that nineteenth- 
century Gothic architecture is as essentially different in its character 
and parts from that of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries as the 
Neo-Grec is from the Ancient Greek of the age of Pericles. 

There is a view to be taken of these two schools of modern archi- 
tecture which should not be forgotten. It is that although in many 
points they approach each other, still in their essential spirit they 
are widely different, and no individual architect can practice them 
both successfully. I do not mean successfully in a pecuniary point 
of view, for those accommodating architects who profess to practice 
any or all styles are usually those who get the greatest number of 
commissions and make most money. But making money does not 
mean producing good art. ‘Those architects who pretend to prac- 
tice two styles as essentially different as Greek and Gothic as they 
now stand, can no more produce the best art in either, than a clergy- 
man can be a successful preacher and profound theologian while 
professing to be both a trinitarian and a unitarian, or a physician can 
be a successful practitioner professing to be both an allopathist and a 
homeopathist. No, an architect to be a true artist and to be capa- 
ble of producing what is really good, and what will stand the criti- 
cism of a succeeding generation, must confine himself to one school. 
This, I take it, is the great faultwith our American architecture—that 
we architects do not confine ourselves each to a single school suffi- 
ciently to be thoroughly imbued with its principles and tenets. 
This fault is not so apparent now as it was some years ago; and little 
by little, as the country grows older, as our art becomes more appre- 
ciated and our productions are looked at with more critical eyes, we 
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will see the necessity of confining ourselves each to a single style. 
A jack of all trades is a master of none. 

Having now briefly spoken of several of the architectural fashions of 
the past and of the present, it may not be amiss to add a few words 
touching the probable character of the architecture of the future. 
Art-writers and thinkers in Europe write in the belief that the time is 
not far distant when America will exercise an influence which will 
be felt in the architecture of the world, and that if any distinctly 
new ideas are to appear that they will originate here. We have no 
grand old buildings in America to educate our popular taste, so the 
popular taste, as we all know, is to a great extent uneducated. The 
presence of old and large structures has unquestionably a great influ- 
ence upon the architects of Europe in awing them into subserviency 
to their style and spirit. We are free from this influence directly; 
but indirectly, of course, the influence is distinctly felt, and it is hard 
as we all know to‘originate an idea which is not based upon some- 
thing we have seen in the old world, either on the ground or by 
photograph or print. Not only that, but in the absence of periodi- 
cals of our own, we look to Europe for the current architectural 
literature of the day, and the works and opinions of the master minds 
of the old world cannot but influence us more or less. Of the 
nations of Europe we are in more intimate communications with 
England and France than with the others—excepting perhaps the 
many of our number who look to Germany as the fatherland. The 
popular architecture of to-day in Great Britain is unquestionably the 
medieval, based upon the thirteenth century type of England and 
France. Four-fifths of the buildings being erected in Great Britain 
for secular purposes, to say nothing of ecclesiastical structures, are 
in this style, or in styles akin to it. In France the Neo-Grec is 
without doubt the national style, more or less marked with its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. 

I think that there can be very little doubt but that our American 
architecture of the immediate future will be tinctured to a certain ex- 
tent by both these schools—for although an architect cannot practise 
both successfully for the interests and well-being of his art, still 
a whole generation can unconsciously and imperceptibly merge the 
two into one, which will be the offspring of both, and partaker 
of some of the distinctive characteristics of each. 

An influence is likely to be felt,and powerfully too, in the architec- 
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ture of the future, by the useof iron. It must be used in various posi- 
tions. In the matter of street fronts alone it is fast becoming popular, 
and for a variety of reasons; chiefly no doubt because of its cheapness 
of cost as compared with the effect produced. Thus far there has been 
little attempt made to give it a distinctive character, and generally 
forms peculiar to stone of one kind or other have been reproduced 
in it, the architects conducting the work being satisfied to indicate 
the material simply by the use of divers colors of paints and much 
gilding. It is undoubtedly a difficult material to handle artistically, 
and requires a special treatment—different from stone or ceramic 
material of any kind. Architects have not as yet devoted sufficient 
study to it to do it justice. The simple question of color or facial 
decoration does not meet the end. The treatment must be deeper 
than the face—must be structural—of a kind to express the character 
not only of the material but of its mode of use. The party colors 
and gilding are very well as an adjunct but will not take the place 
of the structural forms. 

M. Henri Taine, and indeed all other art critics whose opinions . 
carry weight, hold the doctrine that two eras in the architectural 
history of the world stand out in prominence and have exerted the 
greatest influence in the age following them. These eras are the 
best age of Greece, that of the time of Pericles, and the thirteenth 
century in France and England. The architectures of these eras 
and countries approached nearer to perfection than has ever been 
seen before or since, or probably will ever be seen again. They 
are the architectures which employ the most pleasing forms—forms 
with which we are least likely to weary from long continued con- 
templation. Now I think that we are fortunate in our day that the 
two schools of art which hold the highest place and exert the most 
powerful influence should be based upon these two most perfect 
eras. All the architecture of the past has been based upon that 
which preceded it, and it is almost certain that what has happened 
before will happen again, and that the architectures of the future 
will be founded upon the features and characteristics of the most 
prominent styles now in popular favor. To which of the two 
schools I have mentioned is it most likely to lean ? 

The appreciation for the beautiful, in the mass of the American 
people, is not very keen. None of the Teutonic races see and 
appreciate beauty as do the Latin races. The beauty of Greek archi- 
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tecture is of the highest and most delicate order—intellectual, severe 
and refined, rather than strikingly apparent. The extreme beauty 
of the Parthenon is only appreciated by minds of the highest art 
culture, and grows upon such minds the longer it is contemplated. 
The beauty of Amiens and Chartres, and of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
is strongly marked. ‘The forms of the ornamental features are strik- 
ingly apparent to every beholder. There is something in them, 
besides, which draws us to them with a peculiar interest ; for they 
were the fruits of the faith and religious earnestness of our own race 
and of Christians. We feel towards them as we can never feel 
towards the structures of the Greeks, which have comedown to us 
as tangible evidences of the devotion of an ancient people to their 
false gods. 

The question is often thoughtfully asked whether there is ever 
again to be an entirely new style of architecture, an universal style 
used simultaneously throughout the civilized world, as in the middle 
age—or whether we are to go on repeating and turning over and 
recasting the same old styles, different in different countries, accord- 
ing to national tastes, religions, and so forth. 

I call this a thoughtless question, because it is well known that all 
the great architecture which ever was, was the fruit of the united 
religious earnestness of a community, of a nation, of anage. All 
the greatest architecture has not only commenced in temples, but 
the temples have surpassed their predecessors in size, in elegance 
and in grandeur. ‘This has been equally true of nations worshiping 
the one true God, as of those worshiping fabulous myths as gods. 
Before the Greeks commenced building temples they built only huts 
and lived in them. After they learned to build temples they erected 
other buildings well-proportioned, well-constructed and grand, but 
less so than the temples. The northern Europeans of the middle 
age learned their cunning arts, also, in their temples. In each of 
these eras the whole community, from the highest to the lowest, was 
united in the one creed, both in religion and generally in politics. 
Now is it probable that unless we see this state of united feeling again 
we shall see entirely new and fresh ideas in architecture? History 
repeats itself from age to age, and after the earlier centuries had 
passed, presented no new feature which had not had its parallel. 
Is it probable that, until the Millennium, mankind will again be 
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united in religion or in anything else, as it was in simpler (and bet- 
ter) times ? 

When the Millennium comes we are taught to believe that a new 
order of things will commence. Then universal righteousness and 
faith and purity will reign undisturbed, with no more wars, nor 
quarreling, nor licentiousness, nor jealousy, nor wickedness, nor 
any of those impurities with which the world is now filled. Then 
the wolf ‘‘shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down 
with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and the fatling 
together, and a little child shall lead them.” 

When that era of purity and innocency comes, we may hope to 
see, if ever, an entirely new and grand style in our art. Is it 
probable that modern French fashions in architecture or in any- 
thing else will be popular then, any more than those of old Greece 
in her worship of Jupiter and Minerva and Diana? 











CONCERNING ZEAL. 


|‘ several of his recent works Mr. Matthew Arnold. has striven to 
impress upon us our very great indebtedness to the Hebrew na- 
tion and its literature for the conception of righteousness as the 
largest of life’s interests. His teaching has been, for the more part 
of readers, deprived of its due force by the advocacy of certain nega- 
tive positions with which he has associated it. But Mr. Arnold de- 
serves everybody’s thanks for the fervent and convincing way in 
which he has presented his main theme, and for the rare literary 
skill with which he has divested a grand conception of its accidental 
and temporary elements, and presented it to the public mind in its 
naked simplicity and greatness. It is our present purpose to call at- 
tention to another of those Hebrew conceptions, but one which 
that people possesses in common with the Arabs, and which has 
played a still more prominent part in Mohammedan than in Jewish 
or Christian history—the conception of zea/. As we shall see, the 
present attitude of the Mohammedan world towards Christendom 
connects itself directly with the subject, and great consequences are 
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expected, from it in the judgment of those who have the best right 
to an opinion on Asiatic politics. 

In the Hebrew conception of godliness, zeal is an essential ele- 
ment. Common sense and balance of judgment did not rank so 
highly with them as with our colder Saxon dispositions. It is a fact 
now generally recognized that the Shemitic races, and especially the 
Hebraic branch, are above all things a religious race; that they are 
especially gifted with a genius for insight into the divine. When 
the Hebrews believed, it was with‘all their heart, soul, mind and 
strength; and in the earnestness of their belief they shrank from no 
sacrifice. Seeley well reproduces their thought when he says, ‘‘ No 
virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” And when they would ex- 
press the sort and degree of their passionate regard for what con- 
cerned the divine glory, they chose the word jealousy (kin’ah), as 
if to say that it was no less intense or overmastering than the 
passion which agitates the lover’s breast when he thinks he has rea- 
son to doubt that he holds the first place in the affections of his mis- 
tress. And, in the Hebrew conception, the passion thus expressed 
was as divine as it was human. Whatever else his God was, He was 
‘a jealous God,” and every true worshiper was equally jealous 
for God. 

In earlier Hebrew history this 4¢n’ah is seen rather in the acts of 
this and that Israelite than in their utterances. In simpler and less 
self-conscious periods men speak but little of what passes within their 
own breasts; we trace their mental operations in their acts. And 
Hebrew zeal or jealousy is ever present all through that early his- 
tory. It bursts out into the strongest and fiercest acts; it is the 
mainspring of the most notable lives that illumine the history by 
their vigor and their achievements. Moses, Phineas, Joshua, Ehud, 
Deborah, Gideon, Samson, Samuel, Saul, David—in each and all it 
is the masterful impulse of the lifetime, or of the inspired moment, 
which carried them beyond themselves; it either harmonizes with 
the whole tenor of their lives, or, as with Samson and Saul, breaks 
in upon them by fitful flashes, and thus stands in marked contrast 
to their more ordinary moments. And to the old Hebrews there 
could be but one explanation—‘‘the hand of the Lord was upon 
him,” ‘‘the breath of the Lord carried him away,”’—the inspiration 
of a jealous God wrought in them this jealousy. Sometimes the acts 
thus inspired—as when the Psalmist king danced in almost naked- 
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ness before the Ark of the Covenant—are strange and startling 
merely ; sometimiés—as when Samuel hews Agag in pieces—they are 
full of the fierce spirit of the old law, and are such as tax the apolo- 
getic powers of those who regard everything told in the Bible as 
held up to our admiring approval. 

From the days of Solomon we begin to find an anti-zealous or criti- 
cal spirit springing up even among the Israelites. From this time we 
hear of ‘‘ the scorner”’ and his sayings. And yet this is the period 
which witnesses the beginning of the grandest and purest outburst 
of Hebrew zeal, in the rise of the prophetic order. Anticipations of 
the prophet (adi) there had beenin the seer (voéh and chozeh), and 
even the first of the prophets were a sort of transition from the seer 
to the zaéi of later history. It is after the lapse of acentury, in the 
period of the great persecution prompted by Jezebel, that the prophe- 
tic character shows itself for the first time in its true lineaments. ‘<I 
have been very jealous (Aanno kinnethi ) for the Lord of hosts” cried 
the wearied prophet as he stood with his head wrapped in his man- 
tle at the cave’s mouth. It was the story of Elijah’s life, and of the 
strange power that went with his words. Even the astute and daring 
Jezebel knew that she had found her match in this wild shepherd 
from the frontier; she and Elijah were the master spirits of Ahab’s 
kingdom, and the two bandied the weak king between them like 
a ball. And the zeal of the prophet was infectious; it spread to the 
people at large. It raised up Jehu, the zealot king, to take ven- 
geance on the race of Ahab. It gathered around the prophet the 
young men who had caught the impulse, and thus formed those 
‘«schools of the prophets,”” by whom the sacred fire was passed from 
hand to hand. 

But of all Elijah’s words, the most significant are the first recorded 
for us, ‘As the Lord liveth, before whom I stand.”” There lay the 
life and root of all genuine zeal, Jewish, Moslem or Christian. It is 
the sight of the Invisible and Eternal, before which all the magni- 
tudes of time and sense shrivel into nothingness. The true zealot, 
as Herder said of Spinoza, is ein Gott-getrunkener Mensch, because 
he has shared in ‘‘ the blessed vision of God, which is promised to 
the faithful,’’ as Spinoza himself calls it." 





1 In visione Dei beatissina, quae fidelibus promittitur. Some day the great 
service rendered by Spinoza’s one-sided philosophy, in its counteraction of the 
other-sided tendencies of the eighteenth century, will obtain recognition at the 
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Rarely, indeed, is this zeal found in its purity; human mists ob- 
scure and refract the divine light; a vulgar self-seeking or a nar- 
rowness of comprehension detracts from the calm and lofty nobility 
of its aims. But when it is seen in its simplicity or possessed in its 
power, there we meet with the noblest motive that can actuate a 
human being. All other forces sink into pettiness and insignificance 
in its presence, for in it more than in any other form of human 
action or passion, does the infinite and the eternal manifest itself in 
the forms of time. Nay, in its less elevated forms, it often has 
worship in the presence even of those who can detect the baser ad- 
mixture of ignorance, folly or selfishness, because the divine element 
cannot be wholly obscured or destroyed. 

The post-Biblical history of Judaism is chiefly an illustration of 
the less noble forms of zeal. Even the splendid outburst of 
national patriotism under the Maccabees is dimmed and obscured by 
a narrow and illiberal hatred of mankind in general, and an assump- 
tion of being the exclusive favorites of God. The party of the 
Pharisees, which grew out of that great revolt, perpetuated its ten- 
dencies; they wore the name zealot (Acts xxii. 3), as a badge of 
honor, and they regarded zeal as the product of a divine inspiration, 
and as carrying with it the warrant of whatever acts its possessor 
might be prompted to commit; while the Sadducees, and still more, 
the Herodians, represented the old anti-zealous tendency of the 
Solomonian ‘‘scorner.’”? But even within the Pharisaic there was 
forming a yet more zealous party, who scorned the ordinary Phari- 
sees as luke-warm and compromising. The falsity of their zeal and 
the presence in it of less noble motives, which are always elements 
of decay and degeneracy, had no doubt made the Pharasaic party 
a party of policy and duplicity, who were ready to codperate with 
the astute Sadducees on any fitting occasion. This would naturally 
lead to spasmodic efforts to restore the old standard of zeal, and to 
the formation of a party within the party, whose moral difference 





hands of Christian philosophers. No writer excited so much horror among 
the Deists as he; none helped so many (e. g. Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schleier- 
macher, Niebuhr) out of the slough of empirical thinking, and away from the 
delusion that the universe can become intelligible by analysis, #. e., by ceaseless 
resolutions of its wholes into their parts. Still we must add that it was better 
that Locke and theother Deists should get the upper hand in that age, than that 


Spinoza should. He was an excellent rebel, but he would have been a terrible 
tyrant. 
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from the larger body would very much depend upon the purity of 
their motives. ‘The Canaanites or Zealots seem to have been in no 
essential respects better than the average Pharisee, and in point of 
fanatical bitterness and exclusiveness, very much worse. The 
Pharisees knew how to use them, and excited tumults among the 
people by their means, without committing themselves to the extreme 
principles and measures of the lesser faction. But this sort of 
patronage has at all times been a very dangerous playing with edged 
tools. It fostered the growth and increased the power of the Zeal- 
ots, until they became the masters instead of the tools of the cun- 
ning respectables. It removed all salutary checks to their fanaticism, 
and finally it precipitated the nation into a suicidal conflict with the 
Roman Empire, and set the arms of the people against each other 
in the very hour when the Gentiles were beleaguering their capital. 
The siege and capture of Jerusalem, one of the strangest pas- 
sages in human history, a companion picture to the reign of the 
Anabaptists in Munster or Robespierre in Paris, closes the story of 
a nation’s destruction, and adds another to the palmary proofs that 
Das Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgerichte, ‘the world’s history is the 
world’s judgment.” 


The attitude of Christ and the early Church toward Jewish zeal is 
one of the most characteristic features of their history. So farfrom 
putting themselves in the critical posture of the Sadducees, the 
New Testament writers and their Master are in their way zealots be- 
yond all their contemporaries. Their Master, on at least two occa- 
sions, put himself before the Jewish people as a zealot, claiming the 
exemption due to that class in driving the traders and usurers out of 
the Temple, and was so understood by his disciples, for they ‘¢ re- 
membered that it was written, The zeal of Thine House hath eaten 
me up.” And both Christ and His disciples based all true zeal on 
just the foundation on which that of Elijah had rested, ‘ As the 
Lord liveth, before whom I stand.”’ It is the living, present appre- 
hension of God that makes the Christian Zealot, as it made the 
Jewish; and it is the admixture of ignoble, selfish, narrow or con- 
fused notions with that apprehension, which degrades and debases 
that zeal, and in the end destroys it. But on the other hand Christ, 
by His teaching and His spirit, discloses to us a larger vision of the 
divine character, and thus surrounds Christian zeal by safeguards 
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which the Jewish did not possess. While putting all honor upon the 
past, He does not seek to carry men back to it. When His two dis- 
ciples would call down fire from heaven, Elijah-like, upon the 
Samaritan village, His rebuke is, ‘‘ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of;’’ and while holding up John the Baptist, His fore- 
runner ‘‘in the spirit and power of Elijah,’ as the greatest of the 
old dispensation, He adds, ‘‘ the least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he.” In other words, Christ goes beyond the Old 
Testament, and so identifies the conception of God with those of 
love, mercy and goodness, that all zeal for God must be zeal for 
love, mercy and goodness also. He shows us the ‘ jealousy” of 
Jehovah to be no more than a loving hatred of all that keeps His 
sinful sons away from His love. And therefore the zeal of the 
Christian must be a zeal for good works, an enthusiasm of hu- 
manity, a universal love for all his brethren, which differs only in 
degree directly (not inversely, as some take it), with the closeness of 
his association with them individually. 

Of Christ’s apostles the less known of the two Simons bears the 
name Ze/otes or Kananites, which some have explained as indicating 
that the party of the Zealots had already crystallized into separation 
from the rest of the Pharisees ; but most of modern scholars, observ- 
ing the loose way in which the word is twice used in the Acts of the 
Apostles, place the rise of that party at a later date. We incline, 
however, to the former view, for that a party name has not yet come 
to be exclusively applied to its members, is no proof that the party 
was not already organized under that name ; and it is to be remem- 
bered that the destruction of Jerusalem, in which the Zealots had so 
large a share, took place while many who had heard the preaching 
of Christ, and had seen Him in the midst of his Apostles, were still 
living. Had ‘Christ Himself lived to see it, He would only have 
reached the limit of moderate old age fixed by the Psalmist. 

Another of the Apostles, the greatest of all in his influence thus 
far upon the history of Christianity, repeatedly speaks of himself as 
a Zealot, and of his acts of zeal performed before his strange and 
sudden conversion. However changed the direction and the ethical 
character of Paul’s zeal, it was certainly intensified rather than di- 
minished by his becoming an Apostle. Indeed we should single it 
out from among his great qualities of mind and heart, as the marked 
characteristic of the man; while we find it does not prevent his pos- 
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sessing many or all of the qualities which are thought the least con- 
sistent with it. As Paley well remarks, Paul was a man of fine busi- 
ness capacities, full of tact, and yet direct and straightforward—a 
combination of qualities rare in the mere zealot. He is again aman 
of large intelligence, fully capable of entering into other people’s 
difficulties, and of patiently meeting mistakes and errors by the state- 
ment of related truths, instead of hurling mere denunciations, after 
the mere zealot’s fashion. Mr. Arnold very properly singles gut 
these qualities, and these aspects of Paul’s teaching, as especially 
worthy of the consideration of modern Christian zealots, and em- 
phasizes Paul’s injunction to possess and exercise ‘‘the mildness and 
sweet reasonableness of Christ.’”” And yet Paul is the type of the 
Christian zealot, because filled with a zeal so lofty and disinterested 
and far-seeing, that instead of coming into collision with the finer 
qualities of human nature, it demanded and promoted them. His 
attitude towards that Jewish zeal in which he had once shared is, 
therefore, most instructive. When he uses the word ‘‘zeal’’ without 
any qualification, it is always in a bad sense, and he repeatedly asso- 
ciates it with the malignant passions of our nature. In one place he 
distinctly repudiates the zeal of his countrymen as an evil thing, be- 
cause not associated with that discernment or scrutiny of its motives 
and nature, which is its necessary safeguard. Yet in his every de- 
scription of Christian life and its duties, beginning with that of the 
Apostle towards his converts and of theirs toward him, zeal is either 
explicitly or implicitly described as a necessary element of Christian 
virtue. Indeed the faith, which in his view of Christian theology 
is the initial and the central virtue, is in the last analysis a sort of 
fusion of love and knowledge in the fire of Christian zeal; and not 
improperly, therefore, has his disciple Apollos, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, claimed the long series of the Old Testament heroes of 
zeal, as heroes of faith also. And in Paul’s description of Christ’s 
purposes he specifies first the redemption of His Church, then its puri- 
fication, and lastly its zeal for good works. “i 

Not less interesting is the treatment of the same subject by the 
Apostle who differs most from Paul in representing the Judaizing 
tendency among the Apostles, and writing exclusively for Jewish 
Christians. But on this particular point James is fully in unison with 
Paul. For him the question was a domestic one; as he tells Paul 
(Acts xxi. 20) the tens of thousands of believing Jews are ‘‘all zealots 
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for the law.’’ Yet for mere zeal he has as little regard as Paul has; 
in his Epistle he classes it with strife and with murder, and expressly 
warns his readers against ‘‘ bitter zeal’’ as an unchristian frame of 
mind. To neither of these Apostles was zeal in and of itself a divine 
thing, or the warrant for acts which did not commend themselves to 
the enlightened conscience. Each of them emphasizes the necessity 
for the presence with it of other elements—especially of intelligence 
and charity, sweetness and light—as the safeguards of its action. 
But just as little do they adopt the comfortable, sober, common- 
sense views of the Sadducees, and scout all zeal as an excess or a 
madness. 

The later history of the Christian Church has illustrated all phases 
of the question, and every sort of attitude toward it. There have 
been ages and parties of blind zeal, and then in reaction from them 
ages of Sadducean sobriety, coolness and indifference; and every 
one-sided tendency has produced its equal reaction, as when the fer- 
vor of the Methodist movement burst out of the chill of the eigh- 
teenth century. Rarer have been the times and men which united 
the good of the two in themselves, which loved both the light of the 
intellect and the warmth of the heart in equal measure. We are still 
divided—as Mrs. Browning says—between those who believe some- 
thing and will therefore tolerate nothing, and those who will tolerate 
everything because they believe nothing. The most successful forms 
of Christianity in this enlightened age and country are a!lso among 
the narrowest ; and they are the most successful simply because they 
have been the most zealous, the most full of that infection of zeal 
which spreads from heart to heart, and leavens a whole community 
with its influences; and wherever breadth and toleration are found, 
they nearly always coexist with a growing indifference to the posi- 
tive side of Christianity, and tend towards eliminating its dogmas 
from the popular belief. Whether or not the purely Christian con- 
ception of zeal be capable of realization in a whole community, as 
well as in the lives of a few individuals—such as Paul, Augustin, 
Luther, Leighton, Baxter, and Maurice—remains to be seen. This 
is certain—this truth has not yet been wedded to fact among us. 


3ut even more striking than anything in the history of Jewish or 
Christian zeal, is the part it has played in Islam, because its activity 
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has there been far less modified by the presence of other forces. Mo- 
hammed from the first was a zealot in just the Jewish sense, and even 
in the best Jewish sense of the word. He had seen the invisible and 
lived ; he knew with Elijah that he stood in the presence of a living 
God. This became the over-mastering truth of life for the timid, illiter- 
ate, epileptic camel-driver. It took such hold of him that it made a 
man of him, endowed him with a courage and an eloquence that would 
else have been impossible to him. It sustained him during the more 
than ten years of his prophetic labors in his native city before the 
Flight to Medina; it spread like an infection from the little group who 
shared that Flight to the larger multitude who constituted the first 
armies of Islam. It carried him through temporary defeat and repeated 
disaster, and back to his native city as its conqueror. It survived 
him in the Caliphs and their armies, and carried Islam from the Oxus 
to the Guadalquiver. It crushed out the zealless faiths of a debased 
oriental Christendom, an Arabic Sabeanism, and a Persian Magian- 
ism. It taught men self-respect before the face of man, and pro- 
foundest reverence before God. It built up out of the most diverse 
races, the vastest empire of the world on the basis of a new belief; 
it still unites one-eighth of the world’s population in a vast brother- 
hood, whose center is Mecca, and of whose community of ideas and 
purposes the great Christian nations are obliged to take cognizance. 

Mohammedanism stands in much closer relation to Judaism than 
to Christianity. Neither faith was known to the Prophet in its au- 
thentic statement, the Old or the New Testament. He learned 
Judaism from the Hagadic tradition as current among the Jews of 
Arabia, and Christianity from those who knew only the Apocryphal 
Gospels. He had already launched upon his mission as a prophet 
before coming into close contact with either; and his knowledge of 
Judaism, such as it was, seems to have long preceded his superficial 
acquaintance with Christianity. The earlier swzas of the Koran 
speak little of the former, and hardly or not at all of the latter, but 
the investigations of Geiger and Emmanuel Deutsch leave no doubt 
as to his great obligations to the Talmud. Yet it is none the less true 
that what made Mohammed the power he was to mould the life and 
change the thoughts of his people, was a conviction and a zeal he had 
received from no man, which only God would have awakened in 
his heart. And in the formation of the opinions and doctrines which 
grew out of his prophetic insight into the great truth of God’s unity, 
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a greater influence was exercised by his hatred of the idolatry he saw 
around him, than by anything he learned from Jew or Christian. 
His doctrine grew out of a repugnance and a reaction ; and like all 
doctrines thus originated, it became by its exaggerations a half. 
truth,which liberated men from one sort of bondage to deliver them 
over to another. In his detestation of the degraded notions of the 
divine which Set up gods many and lords many, and clothed them in 
‘« the weakness of sinful flesh,’ he proclaimed the unity of God in- 
deed, but of a God so utterly removed from all likeness to man as to 
be all but incapable of any sympathy with him. In his hatred of 
Arab theogonies, which gave the gods divine parents and a divine 
offspring, he stripped the divinity of all relationship and all relation, 
and thus denied the existence of any divine ground for the ties that 
bind men together in the unity of humanity. And in contradiction 
to the idle weakness of the Arab Olympus, he clothed Allah with 
not omnipotence only, but omnificence. He missed the sight of all 
the truths that were dimly shadowed in even the worst corruptions 
of Arab paganism. And his theology is therefore more sternly ab- 
stract and his morality less human than even those of Judaism. Had 
his proclamation possessed only these negative qualities it would have 
been powerless ; but the truth of God’s being and authority, into 
which the Prophet had seen for himself, lay behind all this. It 
shaped itself into armies, put a stop to speculation and controversy, 
and shook the political as well as the intellectual thrones of the 
world. 

Mohammed summed up the faith of Islam in the famous utterance, 
La Ilah illa Allah. u-Mohammed Resoul Allah, ** There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet.’”? When Gibbon describes 
the statement as an indisputable truth followed by a necessary false- 
hood, he shows as little comprehension of the Prophet’s meaning as 
of his character. One who studied Mohammedanism for years and 
close at hand tells us that the ‘full sense is not only to deny abso- 
lutely and unreservedly all plurality whether of nature or of person 
in the Supreme Being, not only to establish the unity of the Unbe- 
getting and the Unbegotten, in all its simple and incommunicable 
Oneness; but besides this the words in Arabic and among Arabs 
imply that this one Supreme Being is also the only Agent, the only 
only Force, the only Act existing throughout the Universe, and 
leave to all things else, matter or spirit, instinct or intelligence, phys- 
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ical or moral, nothing but pure unconditional passiveness, alike in 
movement or in quiescence, in action or in capacity. The sole power, 
the sole motor, movement, energy, and deed is God; the rest is 
downright inertia, and mere instrumentality, from the highest arch- 
angel down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence in this one 
sentence issummed up . . . the Pantheism of Force or of Act, thus 
exclusively assigned to God, who absorbs it all, exercises it all, and 
to whom alone it can be ascribed, whether for preserving or for 
destroying, for relative evil or for equally relative good. . . . Thus 
immeasurably and eternally exalted above and dissimilar from all 
creatures, which lie leveled before Him on one common plane of 
instrumentality and inertness, God is one in the totality of omnipo- 
tent and omnipresent action, which acknowledges no rule, standard 
or limit, save His own sole and absolute will. He communicates 
nothing to His creatures, for their seeming power and act ever re- 
main His alone, and in return He receives nothing from them ; for 
whatever they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, and from 
Him only. And no superiority, no distinction, no preéminence, 
can be lawfully claimed by one creature over its fellow, in the utter 
equalization of their exceptional servitude and abasement ; all alike 
are tools of the one solitary Force which employs them to crush or 
to benefit.’ One emotion only is He capable of, ‘‘ one main feel- 
ing and source of action, namely, jealousy of them lest they should 
perchance attribute to themselves something of what is His alone, 
and thus encroach on His all-engrossing kingdom.’’? 

With this closer view of the theology of Islam before us, it is im- 
possible to acquiesce in the opinion that Mohammed’s assumption 
of the sword after the Flight asa means of propagating his faith, was 
a surrender of his better and nobler principles. Such departures 
from the purity of his earlier convictions it is impossible to avoid 
seeing in his later life ; as when the author of the Koran’s fierce de- 
nunciations of hell-fire against all liars, denied his own responsibility 
for the capture of the Meccan caravan by Abd Allah during a holy 
month of general truce. But the military character of Islam is of 
its very essence. The conception of the divine which it presents is 
that of a God at war with all who refuse submission to His law, and 
who has neither confined His claim to obedience toa single people 
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(as in Judaism), nor declared (as in Christianity) for methods of 
persuasion, meekness and mercy in the extension of His kingdom. 
The Caliph at the head of the armies of the faithful is the true rep- 
resentative of Allah in relation to His elect and predestined servants ; 
and when the Caliph passes from the camp to the Seraglio, ceasing 
to stand in any immediate relation to the true Islamite, the worst 
side of Mohammedan theology finds its representative also. For 
only in the prosecution of a war for the extension of Islam does the 
Moslem find his true place, and sustain his rightful relation both to 
Allah, and to the Caliph, who is Allah’s rightful representative. 
Zeal of the military type, ‘‘ the fanaticism of the banner,’’ as Isaac 
Taylor calls it, is the point of contact and sympathy between Allah 
and his creatures, and the crescentade, the ‘“‘war of zeal” (/Jthad 
Ji’-d-din) is not accidental in Moslem practice ; it grows out of the 
very substance of Islam. 

The laws which Mohammed laid down for the life of the faithful 
were admirably designed to promote the end he had in view; they 
fully correspond to the principle of his theology. By the permission 
and sanction of polygamy he prevented the growth of any true family 
life; by the consequent degradation of woman, as well as by the 
prohibition of wine and of every sort of innocent amusement, he 
prevented, as far as possible, the growth of any social life outside 
the family. And then, asa substitute for these social centers, he 
calls the faithful together daily in the Mosque, and five times a day 
he unites them in prayers, brief and terse indeed, but such as con- 
tinually reminded them of the character of Him whom they were to 
serve, and the nature of the service. And in the Mosque itself, the 
worship is that of a military brotherhood, acting at the word of 
command of the leader or Iman. Nothing was thus left undone to 
turn life into a single channel, and to create a perpetual and zeal- 
ous army out of the whole body of believing Moslems. 

It is needless to call attention to the exclusively masculine char- 
acter of Islam, as thus conceived and formulated by its founder. It 
has no place for woman; it makes no demands upon the powers 
and capacities most characteristic of her sex. Its code of morals, 
co far from addressing themselves to her power of affectionate and 
personal devotion, go no farther than the command of a few exter- 
nal acts. Islam demands of its followers no emotion but one, and 
that the most unfeminine of all, the zeal of the soldier; and, as 
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already said, it does so because it conceives of Allah as capable of 
no other emotion. It therefore gives no scope to woman’s peculiar 
powers of mind and heart; unlike the Christian revelation, it puts 
no honor upon them. It makes no demand for meekness, tender- 
ness, long suffering and patience ; it has no blessing for the poor in 
spirit. It infuses into men a proud self-respect, which turns a vil- 
lage of Hindoo pariahs into Moslems, proud of their faith and ready 
to look the haughtiest Brahmin in the face. It is a masculine faith, 
nothing more. Hence the weight of its oppression upon woman, 
through all ages of its history. The women of the prophet’s own 
times held the place of equality among men and by their side, which 
Arab tradition had always accorded to them. Kadijah, Fatimah, 
Ayesha, are great names in that early history. But with every age 
woman has sunk from that place, to become the slave, the tool, the 
plaything of her master, until to-day throughout all Moslem coun- 
tries we would seek in vain for a single member of the sex possessed 
of a particle of social influence. It is rare, travelers say, to see 
women attending the worship of the Mosque even in Persia, and 
the new Persian religion, Babism, has no more striking difference 
from Islam than the very high place it assigns to woman. It is not 
any explicit teaching of the Prophet that has effected this great de- 
gradation of the sex; he never said, as is often reported, that wo. 
men have no souls and need not expect immortality. It is the one- 
sided masculinity of Islam, a religion of abstract dogmas and exter- 
nal duties only, that has done it.. Or to go back to the root of the 
matter, it is because Moslem theology has taken the old Hebrew 
conception of Jehovah as ‘‘a jealous God’’ and ‘‘a man of war,” 
and has made them (as Judaism did not) the first and the last word 
of its dogmatic teaching. 

Had Islamitic zeal suffered no diminution of its force, it would 
ere now have been sighing for other worlds to conquer, and solving 
for itself the problem of perpetuating a religion whose chief duty is 
holy war, after all its accessible enemies have been put under its feet. 
But happily human nature and human life are so constituted that 
only the most elevated zeal, that which is utterly free from all 
earthly admixtures, is capable of immortality. The seeds of cor- 
ruption and decay are already implanted in any but the noblest, and 
the measure of its purity is the length of the period of its vigorous 
existence. That an utter decay fell upon Mohammedanism, and has 
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been renewed after every revival of it, shows us its inability to meet 
and answer the wants of our human nature. Life is too broad and 
complex for the narrow and simple theories of the universe, which 
for the time seem to carry men away as with a flood. The world 
is not a barracks nor a camp, and cannot be turned permanently 
into either. The decay of military zeal under the later Caliphs 
clothed itself in forms the most orthodox and proper in seeming, 
but none the less utterly alien to the spirit of Islam. The Koran, 
for instance, the great text-book of the faithful, began to be studied 
as a work of literary art, instead of being regarded as a collection 
of General Orders to the armies of the Faithful; and out of the 
study grew a great body of Arab literature, as men gradually passed 
on to the study of other topics connected with the Koran in a 
secondary or even more remote way. Then, too, their reverence for 
the Prophet, a sentiment always tolerated and even commanded to 
the Moslem, began to take shapes which really and greatly inter- 
fered with the popular devotion to Allah as the One object of wor- 
ship, before whom a// the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing- 
ness. Mohammed’s tomb, those of his family and of the other 
great saints and heroes of Islam, became favorite places of worship ; 
then came prayers and offerings for intercession and the like, until 
the religion which began by repudiating all mediators, was saddled 
with thousands. 

Another change grew out of and accelerated the decay of zeal. 
Outside the limits of one heretical sect, the existence of a living 
priesthood, a class of men officially designated as intercessors be- 
tween the people and God, remained utterly unknown to the Mo- 
hammedan world. On the other hand, the civil rulers of Islam 
proved no less detrimental to the purity of the popular conceptions. 
Mohammedan government naturally takes the shape of a despotic 
democracy like that of Diocletian, Napoleon, and Alexander the 
Second. Nowhere is there such democratic equality as under a 
strong despot, and Douglas Jerrold has well compared the system to 
‘frogs under a flag-stone.”” But with the decay of zeal, the politi- 
cal coherence of the Islamitic empire diminished, and the supreme 
and unquestioned authority ‘of the Caliph no longer reflected the 
solitary and undivided rule of Allah over the sons of men. In 
every corner of Africa and Asia, the lieutenants were establishing 
new and independent dynasties, and the old national boundary lines, 
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which Islam was supposed to have effaced, reappeared as the deluge 
subsided. And within each of these new kingdoms the principle of 
hereditary right was conceded or asserted with reference to every 
class or dignity of officials. Democratic equality was utterly oblit- 
erated, and its disappearance reacted upon the popular mind. For 
it was to the devout Moslem the sacramental sign of the great truth 
that with God there is no respect of persons. But the political ten- 
dencies inherent in human nature were here also too strong for 
Islam. 

And we shall see that every attempt at reform and the revival 
ef orthodox zeal, if made on the lines indicated by the Koran, has 
always begun by the abolition of every sort of local hereditary dig- 
nity, and by the substitution of officials appointed by the Caliph or 
Imam who represents the supreme authority of Allah. It is easy to 
charge these changes to the selfishness of the ruler, or to show how 
they abolish the only form of constitutional restraint known to Mo- 
hammedan government ; but it is none the less true that the logic of 
the creed and that of the situation both demand them. Therefore 
it is that Mohammedan rule, if at all vigorous, is the most intoler- 
able of despotisms; because it excludes the very possibility of orders 
and gradations in society, and requires that all shall be simply the 
subjects of the one will, and shall hold all places and all rights at its 
good pleasure and apart from hereditary rank and privilege. In an 
army this is tolerable ; the soldier is brought into a personal relation 
to his general, and submits to the necessity of war. He can, and 
generally does, feel a true and hearty affection for the man who 
holds his life at disposal, but who is daily visible to the rank and 
file, and addresses his words of exhortation and encouragement to 
them. Therefore it is that war is more tolerable than peace 
to the true Moslem; and for this reason also the system 
works grandly while men’s spirits are kept at white heat. 
But a Mohammedan government at peace, and especially when 
busy at reforms, that is, in carrying out its own ideal of rule, and 
waging war upon all the results of the struggle of human nature 
against its rigidity, is the most crushing and exhausting of all despot- 
isms. 

Apart from these general sources of decay in zeal, and others similar 
to them, great harm was done to the cause by the schism which rent 
Islam in two, and which still perpetuates itself. Sonneeism, as Gib- 
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bon says, commends itself to the impartial critic as Mohammedan 
orthodoxy, but for other reasons besides those he gives. The Shiayee 
sect of Persia, and of some small districts outside it, is in truth a re- 
volt against the one-sidedness of Islam itself, and especially against 
its masculinity. Such a revolt was foreshadowed by the rise and 
spread of the Sufee mysticism and of monasticism. The first and 
greatest of the Sufee saints was a woman, an Oriental Madame 
Guyon named Rabia, who died A. H. 135. Upon the most emo- 
tionless and unfeminine of religions, she and her successors engrafted 
a practical theology in which emotion is everything, and outward 
observance or distinctive dogma nothing. Although the prophet 
had laid his express prohibition upon every approach to monastic 
organization and every sort of voluntary asceticism, myriads of his 
followers assumed the monastic garb or ‘‘put on the wool’ (Swf, 
hence Swf), and rivalled the devotees of Christendom and Buddh- 
ism in the severity of their self-mortification. And while Mohammed 
in his reaction from a Pagan anthropomorphism had proclaimed the 
existence of a great and impassable gulph between Allah and human- 
ity, and had declared sherk (or association, ¢. e. the giving the crea- 
ture any share in the attributes or the glory of the Creator) the 
most deadly of all sins, this new school trod the path of mystical 
self-denial and absorption in the divine, until in the teachings of 
Bustamee all distinction between Allah and the devotee disappears, 
and the Sufee attains deification. 

Persia is a congenial soil for mystical growths, and here especially 
Sufeeism and Dervishism have always flourished. Not that the Shiayee 
is always or necessarily a mystic, but his creed has a tendency to 
mysticism, and when he is a zealot, his zeal takes thisshape. As is 
well known, Ali and his house are the prime objects of Persian re- 
gard, and while the Sonnee veils his devotion to the Prophet under 
qualified and theistic phrases, the Shiayee devotion to the Prophet’s 
nephew and vizier hardly stops at anything. Some of the Shiayee 
sects even regard Ali as a divine emanation or incarnation of Allah, 
and speak of him as creating Mohammed, and filling him with the 
prophetic spirit. Incarnations and emanations, the very nehushtan 
of orthodox Moslem theology, abound in the history of the Shiayee 
sects, one of which, the Carmathians, captured and desecrated the 
holy city itself, and trampled under foot the things held most sacred 
by every true believer. The Carmathians are a rare instance of 
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military zeal among the Shiayees; another is the sect founded by 
Mohanna in southern Bokhara. As a rule the sensual disciple of 
Ali prefers less manly ways of reaching his ends, and the dread name 
of the Assassins still tells us the character of Shiayee warfare. 
The Sonnees have their sects also, four of them recognized and 
well established variations within the limits of orthodoxy, dating 
from the second century of the Hejira. ‘The most zealous and rigid, 
-and at the same time the freest from every sort of fetich supersti- 
tion, are the Hanbalee sect, which prevails in Central Arabia, and 
in some parts of Africa and Syria. Next comes the Maleekee sect, 
which is affiliated in some degree with the first, and whose doctors 
are to be met at Damascus and Meccah. The Shafee’-ee sect is less 
severe and more superstitious than either, but is surpassed in both 
respects by the Hanafees, to whom the Turks give their adherence. 
The last three are represented by Muftees, who reside at Meccah. 
Their differences, beyond the points already specified, are chiefly in 
matters of slight observance, such as the posture of the hands in 
prayer. But to the Hanbalees a special historical importance be- 
longs, as from their midst has proceeded the great modern revival 
of Moslem zeal, an account of which and of the similar movement, 
among the Shiayees will occupy our second paper. 
Rost. ELLIs THOMPSON. 








EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FORESTRY.—IIL. 


( Concluding Paper. ) 


E have shown beyond the need of more ample demonstration 
that our woodland surface is diminishing with far greater 
rapidity than the material interests of the new century we have en- 
tered upon will allow, and the suggestions we have to offer in behalf 
of a restoration of the forest, though not strictly original, will 
undoubtedly be accepted when the time for their application shall 
have reached us. 
Most writers who have recently drawn our attention to the subject 
of the consumption of wood, and waste of this useful material, have 
referred to fencing in the United States, and shown the needless 


- 
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demand it makes upon our forests. Asthe nation swells in numbers, 
and farms multiply into millions, it will be an utter impossibility to 
find the means of inclosing them, and various expedients will follow 
our new situation. Among the earliest reforms in aid of this cause, 
a general legislative movement restricting the indiscriminate roaming 
of cattle, and the passage of the salutary law proscribing their free- 
dom, and denying the right of one man to turn out his herds 
upon his neighbor’s domain, will be found imperative ; a simple result 
of order and good government all over the civilized earth. In the 
absence of timber, one of the earliest resources will be found in 
hedging, for which purpose the Osage orange, honey locust and 
japonica are now in most general use. All the agricultural journals 
are filled with directions for their culture, and we refer to them for 
further information as to the planting and treatment of these and all 
other species of thorned shrubbery. Although the hedge, as one 
of the enjoyable embellishments of the rural picture, is certainly 
desirable and destined at an early day to come into general favor, 
yet we believe that well matured wood will remain the approved 
material for fencing, although new plans of economy will be found 
requisite in the division and redivision and inclosure of the fields 
of the farm. Every one hundred acres require from 12,000 to 15,000 
rails each, and in looking over a small expanse of country we dis- 
cover at least two or three millions of rails employed for their pro- 
tection. All of this wooden material is fast falling to decay; aid in 
contemplating these flourishing and well guarded improvements, we 
search in vain for the new material that is to replace the perished 
and crumbled fences. ‘There are no woods in sight, and mountain 
timber is far off; so that there is no resource for the farmer but to start 
a new growth of timber that shall come forward and mature in time 
for a renewal of his inclosures. 

A large portion of our farms in our older settlements is entirely 
bereft of timber, and, as most appropriate for the purpose, chestnut 
in small lots of from five to ten acres could easily be propagated, 
and furnish an exhaustless supply of durable wood for the purposes 
in question. Thus far the propagation of chestnut in rich product- 
ive soil would have proved an unprofitable investment, as the mar- 
ket for this and other woods has been well supplied; but when we 
scan the future of our forests and reflect on what we have just re- 
viewed of their inevitable destiny, we shall be able to realize the com- 
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ing scarcity and high cost of every species of useful wood, and the 
need of cultivating chestnut, locust and other rapidly growing trees 
will become apparent. When the chestnut grows freely, trees of 
forty years existence will furnish from 1,500 to 2,000 rails to the 
acre ; and though it may require the life-time of the planter to see 
the labor and care of his tree-nurture rewarded, the recompense 
is sure, and in all future time it will bring him ample returns. 

In the trans-Mississippi region the soft woods, such as cotton- 
wood, white maple and box-elder, are of extremely rapid growth in 
a soil noted for its virgin fertility, and we have authority for stating 
that these species of trees will, within twenty years, attain a diam- 
eter of from eighteen to twenty-four inches, when they can be made 
applicable for fuel and fencing. As temporary expedients for posts 
and fencing in general, the locust in the Eastern States, and the 
cottonwood in the trans-Mississippi region, can be utilized in twelve 
to fifteen years after planting. ‘The wood in that short time will 
naturally not be of sufficient size or of the proper durability, 
but the mere fact that it can be resorted to at that immature stage, 
shows how easily certain growths of trees can be substituted for tim- 
ber that had previously been ‘at hand for the supply of our wants, 
after having attained the hardy perfection which a century or two 
of slow induration had imparted to them. 

Trees planted in 1851, at Springfield, Ohio, have attained the 
following measurements in the course of twenty years:' 

European Larch, 1034 inches diameter. 

Paper Birch, 10% inches diameter. 

Red Cedar, 9% inches diameter. 

White Elm, 14% inches diameter. 

White Pine, 1414 inches diameter. 

Norway Spruce, 14 inches diameter. 

Austrian Pine, 15 inches diameter. 

Ailantus, 15 inches diameter. 

Burr Oak, 15 inches diameter. 

Silver Poplar, 1714 inches diameter. 

Other trees in more cultivated soil measured : 

European Larch, 18 inches. 

Cypress, 20 inches. 





1 Agricultural Report, 1872. 
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The supply of railroad sleepers and telegraph poles is 4 question 
of as great significance as that of fences. When the vast railroad 
and telegraph system shall have attained its full dimensions, we may 
conjecture the amount of durable wood we shall need for the pur- 
poses of that huge organization of motive and electric power. The 
remedy we would here suggest is already in force, and we find it an- 
nounced that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Compa- 
ny have contracted for the planting of a quarter section of trees 
every ten miles along the line of the road from Atchison to the 
western line of the State, about 300 miles.* Chestnut and white 
oak sleepers are in most request by the railroad companies, although 
they are said to stand the hard service to which they are subject not 
longer than six to eight years. For telegraph poles no timber is 
more acceptable than locust or red cedar, woods of such remarkable 
endurance that they are known to last for three-score years. It isa 
somewhat rare propensity to forecast the future, and to secure a sup- 
ply of timber for twenty-five years in advance seldom falls within 
the scope of our-great railroad projects. The market is always sup- 
plied with an abundance, and statistical knowledge in regard to the 
decline of the forest is either unsought or disregarded. Planting 
the hard timbers, and these alone will answer railroad purposes, will 
soon come up asa measure of necessity, and when these trees of 
artificial growth make their appearance, they will undoubtedly be 
utilized through sheer necessity, long before they have arrived at 
maturity. 

But a more important subject than all this we shall certainly find 
in the increasing diminution of the white pine. Hitherto this well 
known timber has been the desirable material used to meet all our 
architectural wants. The ease with which is can be worked and 
its durability render it almost indispensable, and its adaptability to 
other than architectural purposes has scarcely any limits. All sta- 
tistical information, all knowledge derived from dealers in lumber 
and men whose abode is in the white pine forest, give us to under- 
stand that the consumption of this cherished wood will soon outrun: 
the supply. The time also for laying up a reserve for all the future 
wants of building and various mechanical appliances is past, and the 
opportunity we once possessed of doing it cannot be recalled. 





2 Agricultural Report, 1872. 
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The white pine, in common with the tulip-tree (Léréodendron 
tulipefera), cottonwood, basswood and other soft woods can be 
planted and reared, but it cannot be made of much service until 
grown to maturity, and when this tree is gone, we shall find 
our refuge in chestnut and the numerous soft woods and the fragile 
and more evanescent varieties of timber that are now in partial use 
and only serviceable when combined with white pine. Should the 
white pine, or hemlock, or spruce, be cultivated for future supplies 
of the valuable material they afford us, we shall find in nature her- 
self our best instructor as to the chemical elements required for the 
successful propagation of the pine, spruce and fir. The study of 
European dendrology will greatly facilitate our researches into the 
nature of climate and soil with which the Pinus and Abies genera 
are fond of associating, as the laws of sylviculture in that hemisphere 
will, in some respects, be found applicable here. Forest Director 
Jager, to whom we have previously referred, gives us a copious 
analysis of the soil and climate that are indispensable to the life of 
the firs and hemlocks. He claims for the Pinus Sylvestris, the 
German Kiefer, a deep clay loam with an ample covering of humus ; 
but restricts it to no particular locality, as it will thrive either on the 
mountains or the plain. The Fichte, on the contrary (Abies 
Excelsa or Pinus Picea), demands an extremely thin soil, rich in 
humus, but most decidedly a humid atmosphere. In Europe it will 
grow on the slate rock, provided the atmosphere in which it subsists 
is adequately moist. This remark of Jager’s is corroborated by the 
striking characteristic of our hemlock (Abies Canadensis), a tree 
found growing everywhere in the latitude of Pennsylvania on the 
arid and thinly covered slate formations, but generally along 
streams, whose exhalations of moisture seem essential to its life and 
beautifully sombre verdure. The substitution of chestnut for white 
pine is an event in the history of American timber which does not 
await realization, for it has already begun. This wood grows in 
most all soils, is a successor of the oak, whenever it makes its spon- 
taneous appearance, and is ready to be hewn for the uses we are now 
dwelling upon, such as ordinary building and ornamental architec- 
ture, in seventy years. In point of utility it will never rival the 
white pine, but will only serve as a substitute for one of the most 
cherished of our lost woods. 

The inestimable black walnut, which is now rapidly disappearirg 
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from all its native seats, and has been enhanced to an incredible 
price, can be propagated and brought to early maturity. In apply- 
ing this expression, we have reference to the great perfection of 
quality it attains in the comparatively short period of half a century, 
and we have to remark, as a general thing, the pursuits of dendrol- 
ogy and tree-growing will be governed by more deliberate action 
and the anticipation of later rewards than the American mind is 
accustomed to yield to; and as we enter this new field of acquisition 
and science combined, we shall have to exchange our restless dec- 
ades for centuries of quiet anticipation. Two centuries are not an 
unfrequent term among the forest culturists of Europe, and we shall 
have to adapt the thought to its resulting benefits in contributing 
our energies to the future welfare of the nation. 

Immense numbers of walnut trees that now stand gracing and 
beautifying many an aged rural homestead owe their origin to the 
wisdom of the planter, and are, in such situations, rarely of sponta- 
neous growth. The affection for the tree, and the increased estima- 
tion that begins to attach itself to it, are rendering it an object of 
universal culture, and we hope to see an enthusiasm in its behalf 
spring up throughout the land. 

The wise provision of nature in the creation of mixed growths of 
trees is profoundly discussed by Jager, who adopts the theory and 
employs it as his ground-idea, since it has had its confirmation in al! 
past forestal experience, that mixed plantations are essential tu the 
largest yield, and promotive of the salutary existence of forest vege- 
tation. The birch and maple provide a luxuriant supply of leaf to 
feed, by the abundance of humus it creates, the needle woods that 
are often found among them. They require a full supply of light to 
promote their life and growth, which they receive by associating 
with the firs and pines, which from the fact of being non-producing 
shade trees, belong to the class of Zight-plants*. These laws of reci- 
procity explain in the most lucid terms the secret movements in 
creation, and the various processes of the vegetable world ; they 
beautifully illustrate order and design, and an ever-failing provision 
for the perpetuation of life in all organic existence. This author 
also points out how the oak, when standing among its own species, is 





8 On the subject of mixed tree plantations the ablest writer quoted by Jager 
is Cotta. 
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disposed to exhaust its soil and impede its own growth; whereas, 
when associated with the beech or other leaf woods, it reaches 
greater age and becomes more productive. 

Amid the various recent schemes of forest culture, we have 
seen no reference made to this great law, this kind protection shown 
by nature in her wonderful arrangements as traced throughout the 
vegetable world. In the numerous projects thrown out from 
time to time, we are struck with the ruling idea that seems 
to prevail, which is to raise the utmost possible quantity on a given 
space of land. We accordingly recommend to our tree-growers a 
faithful study of the German writers on dendrology, and advise them 
not to venture upon vast speculations in sylviculture without a pre- 
vious knowledge of the immutable demands of sylvan vegetable life. 
Plantations of unmixed growths have no doubt been attempted, and, 
in some localities, may have succeeded ; but in following the illustra- 
tions so ingeniously given by Jiger and others on this subject, we 
cannot but acquiesce in the wisdom of the rule laid down by them. 

Four years ago, the Hon. R. J. Haldeman, of Pennsylvania, in- 
troduced a bill into the House of Representatives to encourage the 
planting of trees and the preservation of the woods in the public 
domain held by the United States. The bill was supported by an 
able and interesting speech, elycidating the subject by a general out- 
line of European forestry, and the vicissitudes of former centuries. 
Congress at the time appeared to take but little interest in the mat- 
ter, and but few results followed this initiatory movement to enact 
a system of forest protection and restoration.* From the fate of this 
solitary effort made by a statesman of extended views, it does not 
seem probable that any effective measures can ever be taken in be- 
half of the forest that may apply to the States east of the Mississippi; 
and the cause will probably be assumed by the States themselves, 
to whom the jurisdiction of the forest, whenever public property can 
be acquired in this form, should properly belong. In 1866 the State 
of Kansas enacted a law, allowing every person who planted one or 
more acres of prairie land within ten years from that time, a bounty 
of two dollars per acre, the premium to commence three years after 
the passage of the act, and to be continued for twenty-five years. 





4 See Bill No. 2197, House of Representatives, April 11, 1872, and speech 
of Hon. R. J. Haldeman. 
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And a further bounty was to be allowed for the planting of trees by 
the road-side at the rate of two dollars per half mile, to be continued 
on the same terms as the aforesaid bounty. The payment of the 
bounty was to be made in warrants by the County Treasurer, which 
were receivable for all county taxes. 

A few years ago, the State of California passed an ‘‘act to en- 
courage the culture of forest timber, providing for three Commis- 
sioners who appoint a State Forester at a salary of $175 per month. 
The Forester is to collect, exchange, grow and import seed and 
seedlings of forest trees and distribute them gratuitously, arid is 
authorized to spend $3,000 yearly for this purpose. He is also 
authorized to expend $3,000 the first year, and $2,000 annually, in 
establishing and maintaining nurseries for raising trees and acclima- 
tizing foreign plants and trees, etc.”’ 

In regard to State legislation on the subject, we find the good 
example set by Kansas and California has been followed by more of 
the new States. ‘‘ In Minnesota tree planting was commenced along 
the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad in 1870, for the primary purpose 
of making a snow break—the trees being set on either side of the 
track. ‘The experiment has proved a decided success, and the work 
is prosecuted with vigor. The company has set out over 4,000,000 
trees. ‘Twenty millions have been planted on the treeless plains of 
the State, and Mr. Becker, to encourage private enterprise, opened 
a farm on the prairies, and is planting on a large scale at his own 
expense. Many kinds of trees grow very rapidly, often fifty tosixty 
feet high, and twenty-five to thirty inches in diameter, in from seven 
to ten years’ time.”” This we learn from Harfer’s Magazine. 

‘«The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture has of- 
fered the following prizes for tree-planting : 

‘* For the best plantation of five acres, $1,000; for the next best, 
$600 ; for the next best, $400. The trees are to consist of European 
larch nearly all over the State, except in three counties, where the 
Scotch pine, or Corsican pine, is to be planted. The number of 
trees prescribed is 2,700 per acre. Further prizes are offered for 
plantations of the American white-ash of $600 and $400, the 
plantations to consist of 5,000 trees to the acre; the prizes to be 
awarded in 1887.’ 





5 According to the rule laid down by practical European forestry of long 
experience, plantations of various kinds of trees, and particularly the larch, are 
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‘¢ In Eastham, Cape Cod, a thousand acres of land are now cov- 
ered with thrifty pines from seed sown; land which but for this pro- 
tection would have been a waste tract of shifting sand. Game has 
consequently increased, and quail, plover and other birds are re- 
ported plentiful. Valuable pine plantations have also been formed 
in other towns on the Cape, replacing, to some extent, woods which 
were destroyed in the earlier periods of settlements.’’ So we are 
told by newspapers of that State. 

Another recent writer thus discourses on tree planting: ‘‘ New 
Haven owes its beauty and growth largely to the taste, liberality 
and foresight of James Hillhouse. The Public Grove Association, 
which he organized in 1799, raised and expended over $1,500 for 
planting elms and ‘grading the Green. One of the donors gave five 
gallons of rum, then apparently as good as legal tender. Next to 
the location of Yale College, nothing has contributed so much to 
the growth and enrichment of New Haven as itselms. New Haven 
virtually receives an annual income from her elms far greater than 
their entire original cost, The judicious offer of $200 to be ex- 
pended in prizes in Great Barrington is likely to lead to the plant- 
ing of hundreds, if not thousands, of trees in that town. This ex- 
ample is commended to all who would make the Centennial year 
memorable for tree planting. It would be easy for our men of 
wealth to start a kindred movement all over the State, and do, each 
for his own town, somewhat as Hillhouse did for New Haven. As 
a mere beginning in this direction, and with the hope that others, 
who can better afford it, will do far more, I hereby offer $200 to 
encourage tree planting in Connecticut, to be given under the fol- 
lowing conditions, viz: One dollar to any teacher or pupil in our 
schools, public or private, who shall plant, or cause to be planted, 
five trees, each not less than nine feet in height, either elm, maple, 
ash, white oak or walnut, either on the school grounds or along 
any road or street.’’ 





made with much smaller limitations as to the number of trees. The young 
trees should not be set closer than three feet apart, and the distance between 
the rows is recommended to be at least eight feet—twenty-four square feet to 
each young tree; an American acre, therefore, has the capacity of sustaining 
but 1,760 trees of whatsoever kind, and the proposition of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society seems to have been based on an injudicious calcula- 
tion in demanding 5,000 trees from an acre of poor, worn-out land! 
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The Farmers’ Club of the American Institute (of New York) 
presented a memorial to Congress on the Forestry laws, drawn up 
by Geo. May Powell and otuers, which embraced the following im- 
portant points: 1. ‘*To enact laws for the protection and administra- 
tion of the forests still remaining ; to provide proper regulations for 
the cutting of timber and for the sale of ‘stumpage,’ so that the 
forests may be preserved in accordance with the accepted require- 
ments of economic and hydrographic science. 2. The creation of 
forestry by planting seeds and cuttings, etc. Also, to plant trees 
on waste mountain regions, where streams have their rise, and in 
sections where they will (climatically) act as conservators of the 
rain-fall, by so regulating it as to prevent both excessive droughts 
and freshets. 3. The creation of a nucleus of a literature of forests 
by republishing as public documents a few of the best works on for- 
ests, which have issued in countries where they have had more cen- 
turies than we have had years of experience in scientific tree-culture. 
4. Making the subject of tree-culture and economy a standing 
branch of study in agricultural colleges receiving aid or support from 
the government. 5. Making tree-planting a condition of receiving 
grants of public lands to railway and other corporations, and to 
States and territories for educational and other purposes. 6. The 
application of the well-known means of tree-culture to the preven- 
tion of the encroachments of the ocean on the land. 7. Giving the 
Hon. the Secretary of the Interior power to employ a practical, edu- 
cated forester to aid in carrying out such work in these directions 
as in the wisdorh of Congress shall seem best.”’ ; 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That concurrence in this forest memorial is respectfully 
suggested to State Legislatures, as, perhaps, worthy of consideration ; 
also the enactment of forest laws for the regulation of this great 
question within their jurisdiction. 

All these movements on the part of States and Agricultural Asso- 
ciations point to the not distant awakening of a common feeling on 
the subject of forestry; and as soon as the subject becomes a theme 
of universal thought, it will be followed up by that spirit of enthusi- 
astic enterprise which is the acknowledged characteristic of the 
American people. 

The control of the State over the forest, or any portion of it, and 
the acquiescence of the individual to any State enactment having 
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this tendency, and rendering it incumbent on him to surrender the 
perfect and unlimited freedom to be master over his own grounds— 
to range through his hereditary or industriously acquired woodland 
haunts with the humble feeling of having but a limited interest in 
their possession—all this seems like a vast concession, and entirely 
incompatible with the American conception of autocracy ; and yet 
there is very little meaning in the term freedom, as we have been 
taught to believe in it, unless it subserves the ends of good and true 
government. 

We think the plan of issuing premiums is the most feasible one 
that has yet been suggested, and whether the bounty be offered by 
the State or corporation, it will lead to equally good results. To 
apportion our own earnings, or yield up our own fortunes for the 
endowment of posterity—to forego the enjoyment of a tangible good 
for the sake of benefits we shall confer on succeeding generations by 
our own self-sacrifice—is one of the pleasing idealisms that the world, 
of which we form a part, does not indulge in. Every day we are wit- 
nessing the laying of deep foundations ; structures of granite on their 
granite bases; intended to endure throughout unknown centuries of 
time. But in none of these monuments can we recognize a contri- 
bution to futurity in its purest and noblest intents. We rear our 
greatest works, and make them the subject of our pride and the in- 
struments of personal benefit, with the wish that we may bequeath 
to our descendants that which has outlived our own wants. The 
covering of our desert territory, our bald hill-sides, with the 
perpetual verdure of long-lived oaks; the overshadowing of our 
parched streams with the leaf and needle-wood tree; the resuscitation 
of a deep rooted forest throughout our borders for the use of a peo- 
ple whose name and character we cannot forecast; all this seems 
like some new incentive in our nature, or grade of philanthropic 
advancement we have not yet reached.® 





6 The low state of national credit in Prussia, about the year 1811, gave rise to 
the serious question of the transfer and sale of the public forests, which would 
have taken place but for the strenuous exertions against the measure made by 
Ludwig Hartig, the technical chief of the forest administration of that kingdom. 
The doctrines of Adam Smith and the theories of the Scotch school entered 
largely into the discussions of the Prussian forest question, as the interference 
of the State in forest production was included in the same category with all 
mercantile interests ; and it is said that free-trade statesmen of the true Adam 
Smith grit regret, to this day, that the emancipation of all property from the 
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Whenever timber becomes so scarce that the price shall be en- 
hanced far above present rates, forestry itself will assume an entirely 
different attitude. The incentive to large gains, the recompense of 
labor and great returns to capital, will elevate the pursuit to the rank 
of many other remunerative enterprises. The premium scheme may 
be regarded as a temporary expedient to excite attention to the sub- 
ject before the era of actual want arrives. It may also subserve the 
purposes of the State in encouraging re-forestation along our streams 
and roadsides. The great gifts of nature belong to the State ; and 
lest individual man may ruthlessly destroy them, and thus deprive 
himself of their salutary effects, the State should be invested with the 
right to their full administration. 

In the Agricultural Universities and Colleges of California, Kansas, 
Illinois, Iowa and Massachusetts, instructions of an experimental 
nature are given in sylviculture; and we presume this branch of 
knowledge, so indispensable to the American student of agricul- 
ture, will soon be added to the academical course of all our State 
institutions. Sylviculture can never be made a successful pursuit 
unless aided by some collateral enlightenment on the subject by a 
full introduction to the physical sciences ; and although the idea of 
instituting a course of preparatory instruction in this country bear- 
ing resemblance to the thorough series of studies necessary to fit the 
European forester for all the requirements of his profession may be 
immature, still a moderate degree of accomplishment in this direc- 
tion would prove both practically useful and serve as an intellectual 
adornment. 

As it may not be uninteresting to the American reader to be in- 
formed in what a German course of instruction in forestry consists, 
we furnish an abstract of the Compendium compiled by the Royal 
Bavarian Chief Forester, Ebermayer.’ 

The student whose future intercourse with the woods will demand 
a general knowledge of the various branches of instruction enume- 
rated, is ushered into them by directing his attention to a general 
system of 





control of the State was not accomplished when the agitation of the question 
was active. See Staats-forst-wirthschafts-lehre, by August Bernhardt. Leipsig 
1873 


™Die Lehren der Forstwissenschaft von Theodor Ebermayer. Miinchen. 
1872, 
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Mathematics—Such as, superficial and cubic measurement; geo- 
metrical division of plantations; line measurement; leveling with 
level board and instrument. 

Mensuration—The art of measuring the contents of wood in given 
divisions of land, by hypsometrical calculation, in order to deter-. 
mine the total contents of large forest districts. 

Physics in General—Meteorology, dew, frost, mist, clouds, rain, 
snow, hail ; the electrical and optical phenomena in the atmosphere, 
auroras, falling stars, meteors, ignis fatuus. 

Chemistry in General—The constituents of the soil, and the ele- 
ments it should embrace; and how to distinguish the varieties of 
soil; analysis of the substances found in vegetation, and the mode 
of absorption. 

Mineralogy in General—Concise description of minerals and 
rocky formations composing the earth’s surface. 

Botany in General—The distinctive qualities of plants ; a descrip- 
tion of the most important forest trees. ‘ 

Zoblogy in Genera/—Wild animals and game. 

These preliminary studies lead to 

Forest Culture—Tree nurture; process of seeding, gathering, 


selection and preservation of seed ; planting and seed beds; cuttings 
and layers; wood cutting, trimming, pruning; high and low forest 
land; process of cutting and clearing ; usual times for cutting timber, 
and the limited age of each kind; rearing and cultivating various 
trees. 


Protection of Woodlands—Against man, wild animals, insects, 
poisonous plants; natural casualties, as cold, heat, wind, snow, 
water, fire, vapor. 

Utilization of the Forest—A description of the various kinds of 
wood; their weight, heat product, elasticity, tenacity, cleaving and 
absorbing qualities, texture and durability; liability to open and 
crack; adaptation of various woods to soil and climate ; the diseases of 
wool, and the various forms in which they attack trees; collecting 
and assorting trees for market ; transportation, and its various modes 
by man and beast and its own gravitation, and by water; conver- 
sion to charcoal; application of the various woods; working and 
application of the different grades of building timber; individual 
uses of wood, such as extraction of turpentine, litter, small gleaned 


wood ; forest pasture, turf and quarries; arrangements and plan of 
the forest. 
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Surveying and Drafts—Time for the full development of the for- 
est, and reckoning of space allowed: for estimated contents of trees 
when arrived at maturity; table of age by years, indicating when 
the various timbers should be felled; plans for felling wood; plans 
‘for cultivation; plans for roads. 

Book-keeping—General examination and review of forest planta- 
tions ; forestal estimates and valuation of contents. 

Forest Organization—Direction, government, finance, depart- 
ment, legal enactments, forest police, game laws; care and distri- 
bution of wild game. 

As professional forestry in this country will not be called for until 
the necessity of restoring the forest will popularize the study of 
sylviculture, and reduce it to a system, which will be introduced 
first into agricultural, and next, perhaps, partially into general edu- 
cation, Ebermayer’s complete course will not be needed by the 
American student. The elementary step into the science is already 
indicated ‘by the proceedings of our agricultural colleges in experi- 
mentally rearing trees, watching their growth, and receiving instruc- 
tion in botanical laws that have a bearing upon arboreal vegetation, 
and in witnessing from year to year the progress of nature’s own 
rules. Centuries spent in observation and the accumulation of ex- 
perience have been the cost of that matured scientific knowledge of 
dendrology that distinguishes the European savant. 

In the passing operations of nature in her arborescent forms he 
will find how the various species of trees are adapted to soil, lati- 
tude, climate and barometrical position, and his close observations 
will lead him into the application .of mineralogy to the subject he 
has entered upon. 

In the exploration of our native forests he should not confine his 
investigations to the forestal riches of his own State, but he should 
pursue his researches into States of different latitudes, where new 
discoveries will be made, and the most striking contrasts will pre- 
sent themselves, when the low and insignificant growths of the arid 
soil are exchanged for the lofty hemlocks of four hundred years’ 
maturity, standing in their dark humid soil. In this direct appeal 
to nature, much that he would have to learn from European writers 
would thus be dispensed with. Here in this country, and in this 
epoch, the operations of nature, of which we are the cotemporary 
witnesses, will ever be our surest guide. Not the least pleasing fea- 
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ture of the new science will be found in tracing out the laws of as- 
sociation and congenialities of trees we have already dwelt upon; 
their affinity to each other, and the provisions made for them, from 
their earliest creation, for mutual protection. Here amid our own 
primeval forests the school for this species of information is ready to 
receive its disciples, and easy instruction is held out by visible nature 
as she exercises her invisible laws before us. 

We believe that forestry itself will prove not only a useful, but 
most fascinating study, and where the whole philosophy of nature as 
displayed in the realms of flora is combined with the practical and 
professional department of the subject, a large share of American 
thought and attention will be enlisted in its behalf. 

J. H. 








NEW BOOKS. 


MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATEs, 
including the district east of the Mississippi river, and north of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, exclusive of Marine Species; by 
David Starr Jordan, M. S., M. D., Professor of Natural History 
in N. W. C. University, and in Indiana State Medical College. 
Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1876. 

A work like the present one has doubiless long been in the minds 
of students of the North American vertebrata as a necessity to be 
supplied at the earliest possible moment. Nothing like proper in- 
struction in this department of Natural Science has been possible to 
our colleges and other schools, on account of the lack of books of 
the class to which the present work belongs. We, therefore, hail 
Prof. Jordan’s book as the first of the series of popular works which 
shall be available for instruction in one of the most important regions 
of human knowledge. 

The author of this book presents it as his first important contribu- 
tion to Natural History ; for although known as an author, he here 
first offers some original views on questions of classification. But 
the work is necessarily in great part a compilation, and as such 
requires a knowledge of an extensive and in some divisions scattered 
literature. It is evident that the successful accomplishment of such 
- a task requires all the knowledge possessed by the special student, as 
well as the industry of the compiler. 

The qualities of the work are positive, both good and bad. The 
energy of the author has overcome many obstacles both in the field 
and closet ; and its defects are often due to bad exemplars in our 


scientific literature, quite as much as to inexperience. : 
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In general it may be said that the author displays an extensive 
knowledge of the species of North American vertebrata, and a full 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject, while its defects are 
in the definitions employed in the classification, and the mode of 
presentation of the characters of groups above the species. Asa 
compendious catalogue it can be highly recommended, and in some 
of the divisions the diagnoses of the species are well drawn up; in 
others, as insome of the birds and mammals, they are too short to 
serve a useful purpose. But the effort of the author to present con- 
trasts in each case is obvious, and merits praise ; for nothing is more 
difficult to the student than to be told that species No. 1 has a long 
bill and No. 2 long toes, and then to be expected to point out the 
difference between them. 

The higher divisions adopted in the classification, are those expres- 
sive of the latest results of comparative anatomy, and the work is in 
so far superior to all those which have preceded it in the same field. 
But the anatomical characters themselves are very lightly touched, or 
omitted altogether, which is a serious defect. A greater defect is the 
frequent introduction into the diagnoses of families, of characters 
which have no such value, but which only belong to lower groups. 

When, however, we come to the keys by which the genera aredis- 
tinguished, the almost universal employment of specific characters 
instead of generic characters is simply exasperating. Size, color 
and proportions are constantly employed empirically in definition of 
the genera, where good structural characters exist, and are generally 
pointed out in the books and essays consulted by the author. It is 
however to be here remembered that this is not entirely true of orni- 
thology, where a number of family names are employed by authors 
of authority which do not represent any definite idea, their charac- 
ters if existing, not having been yet pointed out. It is far better to 
disuse such names, since they form no part of a science, and are only 
stumbling-blocks to the student. Such, for example, are the Sy/v- 
colidae, Tanagridae, Saxicolidae among birds, and Etheostomidae, 
Labracidae and Ceutrachidae among fishes. The presentation of 
insufficient or erroneous characters 1s, however, even more disadvanf 
tageous, as in the case of the tortoises, where our author has un-- 
suspectingly followed Agassiz, and has accordingly omitted all their 
real definitions. The-author in-fact states in more than one place 
that certain characters (which are the only reliable ones) are ‘not 
adapted for his purpose.’” What would be thought of the botanical 
hand-book, in which characters of stamens, ovaries and placenta were 
omitted from the definitiohs as not adapted for the purpose? Our 
author’s position in this matter explains why he-is thrown back on 
specific characters instead. This is to be observed in cases where 
some of the true characters are included, as for instance in the 
Cyprinidae. The characters of the pharyngeal teeth which come first, 
or nearly so, in discrimination of the genera, are subordinated to 
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points of color and form, which are specific only ; the former not 
visible excepting at certain times of the year. 

The evil of this matter is in brief, that where it teaches anything 
it teaches error. Generally the species characters are not practica- 
bly available in the endeavor to discover the reason why a species is 
to besought in such and such a genus. But if, on the other hand, 
they produce the impressidn on the mind of the student that they are 
the true characters of the genus, he or she will have made little pro- 
gress in zodlogy. Butinthe case of those whoare ambitious to perfect 
such a system (?) it will give occasion for the creation of an infinitude 
of names, which will confound the student and use up some valuable 
lives which may be occupied in endeavoring to understand or cata- 
logue them. ‘That the author has had some trouble of this kind is 
obvious, especially in the case of the genera of Pericidae allied to 
Etheostoma. Here the utter want of characterization by supposed 
authorities is noticed under the name /Vothonotus, which as Prof. 
Jordan remarks, should with Catonotus be referred to Poectlichthys. 

This brings us to the question of nomenclature. Our author has 
made an effort to inform himself fully in this direction, and has been 
largely successful. One of the features of the book is the attempt 
to bring into-use the names of Rafinesque. Our opinion as to the 
propriety of this measure will depend on our ideasas to the carrying 
out of the law of priority. In the critic’s view, names, to have au- 
thority, must represent something. Hence all catalogues are useless 
lumber. If a species be characterized, and the genus not, the spe- 
cie’s name only has authority—although the genus’s name might be 
used just as any erroneous generic reference is used, until some one 
establishes the genus by characterizing it under any name that he 
sees fit. When the genus is erroneously characterized, no empirical 
mode of identifying that genus should be allowed, but it should be 
presumed that the diagnosis is correct, until the author modifies it, 
or the type specimen from which his diagnosis was taken, can be 
found and used as evidence. Where it is only a question of proba- 
bilities as to what the type specimen of the author was or is, real evi- 
dence is wanting, and the name should be, for the time being, dis- 
used. This is necessary for the obvious reason that individuals of 
species may at some time be found which ‘really agree with the de- 
scription supposed to be erroneous. It is not safe to presume that 
we have seen all that was under the eye of a previous writer, unless 
we have seen his types. Some have carried this view so far as to 
ho!d that it is only necessary to have specimens in a museum, and 
distribute duplicates, to create a nomenclature ; all of which is -im- 
possible, and is fully met by the usual rule that names without diag- 
noses have no authority. 

As regards Rafinesque, he is to be preferred to some modern au- 
thors, in that he gave diagnoses for his genera and species; but 
cannot claim a high position, in that these diagnoses were often 
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more or less erroneous. It has therefore often been matter of ques- 
tion as to what they refer to. Some authors, especially Prof. Agas- 
siz, have made identifications as best they could, and many of the 
genera first named in the /chthyologia Ohiensis, owe their existence 
in literature to Prof. Agassiz’s descriptions. ‘These and all other 
identifications not positively erroneous, should be allowed to stand. 
As a general rule, where a diagnosis of either species or genus ap- 
plies equally well to several, the accompanying name should remain 
for that to which the next succeeding author applied it, no matter 
what circumstantial evidence may be adduced to show that the ob- 
ject thus named was not under the eye of the original describer; 
and for this reason, because the erroneous character of the diagno- 
sis will forever render it impossible to be sure as to what that author 
did really refer to. 

Prof. Jordan has generally allowed the identifications by previous 
authors of Rafinesque’s species and genera to remain, but not always. 
Where he has changed them, he has, in the critic’s opinion, rarely im- 
proved matters. 

In conclusion, it may be said that this work has many merits, but 
that it will fall short of the general requirement until its keys 
and generic diagnoses are recast. This may be readily done for a 
second edition, which will doubtless be called for. 

E. D. Cope. 


THE War oF INDEPENDENCE—1775—1783—THE FRENCH IN AMER- 
icA. Les Frangais en Amérique, par Leon Chotteau, avec une 
préface par Edouard Laboulaye. Paris: Charpentier et Cie, 
1876. New York: F. W. Christern. 

Among our strongest friends to-day are the French; and just as 
they gave us help and substantial assistance in the days of our early 
struggles, so to-day they give us that most flattering admiration, an 
imitation in many particulars of our own institutions. In this spirit 
such men as Laboulaye and others of his school have paid us the 
highest honor in seeking to establish in France a government based 
in part at least on our own example. Then, too, their praises of 
America are not the less strong because they look on the part borne 
by them in our struggle for independence, as the necessary prelude 
to their own revolution. From 1778 to 1783 isa period of French 
history which does honor to both nations. Humiliated by the peace 
of 1763, driven from the American continent by England, France 
waited for an opportunity which it found in the rebellion of the 
Colonies. It is to describe the part taken by France in the war that 
M. Chotteau has written his book ; and it is the liveliness of his de- 
scription, the originality of the material that he has gathered together, 
and the interest of our Centennial year, that gives his work its special 
value. 
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The book is defective in form rather than substance,—the author 
interjects his own slight personal experiences upon a recent visit to 
this country, into the narrative of an historical period of great dig- 
nity. The actual history of the time so familiar to all of us here is 
largely supplemented by the free use, given to the author by the 
Marquis of Rochambeau, of the large and valuable collection of 
original and unpublished papers of the Comte de Rochambeau, the 
commander of the French forces, and the friend and ally of Wash- 
ington. It is to be hoped that his descendant will carry out his 
long-cherished purpose of printing all of these important documents, 
and that his stay among us as a member of the French Centennial 
Jury will have given him the opportunity of securing an American as 
well as a French publisher. Rochambeau is one of the most inter- 
esting, and yet least known, of all the representatives of France sent 
to our shores during the Revolution. Of the earlier and more en- 
thusiastic champions of our independence, Beaumarchais, the repre- 
sentative of the mercantile adventurer who united money-making 
with love of liberty, and Lafayette, who gave to this country his 
strength and his manhood with self-sacrificing devotion, are the men 
best known. Beaumarchais had a hard fight to get his own again 
from Congress, and it is not clear yet whether he or Congress got 
the best of a bad bargain. Lafayette found his reward in the devo- 
tion and affectionate admiration of his new countrymen, whose faith in 
his virtue and greatness has long outlasted that of his own countrymen. 
The list of those who came here to offer their swords in support of the 
young republic includes men from all countries and of all degrees 
of excellence and badness; but of many of them little is worth 
knowing, and less need be said. In great contrast to these adven- 
turers of all types, is the stately figure of the Count de Rochambeau, 
the representative of France in the glorious and closing scenes of 
the war. Born in 1725, he came heré a man of mature years, expe- 
rienced in war, and full of wounds and honors won at Namur, Lan- 
feld, Maestrich, Mahon and Clostercamp. Unlike Lafayette, who 
brought little but great zeal, and such substantial aid as his own for- 
tune supplied, Rochambeau brought a large and well-equipped force, 
abundant means, and all the necessary appliances of modern war. 
His orderly books and official reports supply a full and detailed ac- 
count of his troops and their respective officers. The details of his 
movements are given at length. While he was coldly received ai 
Newport, he was warmly welcomed at Philadelphia; in September 
of 1777, his troops passed in review before the State House, where 
the members of Congress gratefully saluted each flag as it bowed 
before the majesty of our independence. With the Count de Grasse 
as chief of the French fleet, and the Marquis de Saint Simon, and 
others of the most illustrious names of France, the good people of 
Philadelphia became fast friends, and not a few of them took refuge 
here when the horrors of the French Revolution drove them to seek 
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shelter where they had helped to make a successful revolution, 
and a republic that was grateful to its allies. The siege of York- 
town is reproduced from the official records kept by Rochambeau 
and his staff; and the return of his troops to France, with the re. 
wards accorded to the commander and his officers, is fully described. 
Many of them distinguished themselves in the subsequent wars of 
their own country. Lauzun, duke of Gontaut Biron, served the 
Republic in Vendee, Corsica and Savoy, and was rewarded by being 
sent to the guillotine. Berthier and Dumas achieved greatness under 
Napoleon. Rochambeau himself escaped the hands of the execu- 
tioner only by accident, and survived to a good old age on his fam- 
ily estates, where the name is still honored in his grandson, the 
present representative of the honors conferred on his ancestor by 
France and by the United States. The visit of such a man at such 
a time as this has a special value and significance, that could not be 
better marked than by the official publication of his family archives 
referred to by Chotteau. The suggestion of Senator Anthony that 
Congress should purchase all these papers is a timely one, and we 
trust that our National archives will be enriched by the Rochambeau 
Papers. 
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